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OUR “BUSINESS METHOD. 

The FaRM JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no swindles, 
inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote 
one-half its space to telling how good the other half is. It 
is published monthly and is furnished to subscribers at 50 
cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms cash in advance. 


FAIR PLAY. 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the advertise- 
ments in this per are signed by trustworthy persons, and 
to re our falth b by works, we will make to subscribers 

ony. loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the 
expense of our subscribers, who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns. Let this be understood by every- 
body | now wa. hencefo rth. 
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It is a wise person 4 oko Bows whet to do next. The 
wise thing for the reader to do next is to see that the leaves 
of this paper are cut and that the back is stitched with 
needle dos serent, 


Let the boy drive. 

Ladies, some good news for you this Fall. 
Just wait. 

We havn't said much about that 200,000 lately 


but are doing some tall thinking. They are 
coming next winter; make a note of it. 





If there are any briars or other vegetation on 
the farm that ought to die, cutit now. Nothing 
discourages a weed so much as to cut it off in 
August. 


Lima bean poles ought to be only about eight 
feet high. Nip off the leader of the melon, 
cucumber and squash vine to throw the force of 
the plant into the laterals. Thus we get earlier 
fruit and more of it. 


It isa mistake or perhaps it would be better 
to say a blunder, to feed a horse heavily when he 
is fatigued. Most people think that no matter 
how tired the animal may be he may have a 
full feed of grain if he is not too warm, This is 
a grave error and results in the injury of many 
horses. A tired horse is no more fit to digesta 
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full feed of grain than a warm one. Let the 


horse rest. Then feed him—not before. 


Thirty pounds of good seed ought to produce 
thirty bushels of wheat, and it will, under fairly 
favorable cireumstances if carefully sown, in 
carefully prepared soil. Turn to F. J., of last 
August, and read again what we said upon this 
subject under the head of “Sixty Fold.” 


Peter don’t believe in book farming and takes 
no agricultural paper. But from reading a sam- 
ple copy of one, he was induced to plant out 
some small fruit for family use. The blackber- 
ries and raspberries he dug up along the fence 
in the back lot, and set out behind the barn 
without heading them back or applying any 
manure. He has never pruned or cultivated 
them. The currants, gooseberries and straw- 
berries he got ofa friendly neighbor. The bushes 
were set along a fence.in sod. The strawberries 
were never planted. Peter is confirmed in his 
old opinion that it pays better to buy fruit than 
to grow it. Mrs. Tumbledown and the children 
still gather berries in the woods and along the 
brier-covered fences. 








The world puts on its robes of glory now; 
The very flowers are tinged with deeper dyes: 
The waves are bluer, and the angels pitch 
Their shining tents along the sunset skies, 


The distant hills are crowned with purple mist ; 
The days are mellow, and the long, calm nights, 

To wondering eyes, like weird magicians show 
The shifting splendors of the Northern Lights. 


The generous earth spreads out her fruitful stores, 
And all the leaves are thick with ripened sheaves ; 
While in the woods, at Autumn’s rustling step, 
The maples blush through all their trembling 
leaves. 








THE FARM AND VILLAGE GARDEN. 
BY ABNER HOLLINGSWORTH: : 

Melon, squash and cantaloupe vines exhaust 
themselves in attempting to produce more fruit 
than they can mature. I pinch off the ends of 
the main vines and pick off the later set fruit 
that will not ripen. 

The effects of chicken manure on my early po- 
tatoes was quite marked, The tops were rank 
and healthy and the tubers large and smooth. 

The worst enemy of early celery is the scorch- 
ingsun. I am forced toshelter mine by shading 
the rows with boards during the heat of the day. 
I water it well every other day in the evening 
and in the morning run the rake over the soil to 
keep it mellow. 

The Eclipse beet has proved itself to be an ex- 
cellent variety for the farmer’s garden. It is 
quite early and is also handsome when bunch- 
ed. I should think it wouid be a tip-top sort for 
market gardeners. 

Last year I rooted out my old blackberry row 
by cutting off all wood close to the ground the 
middle of August. As soon as this was dry it 


. was burnt and the ground plowed. Allthe roots 


were carefully raked up and picked off and 
hence I have been but little troubled with new 
growth this year. 

I made up mind to let no weeds go to seed in 
my garden this year. It has been a desperate 








fight, but I am a victor so far balk hope to have 
less fighting to do next season, 

Next season’s crop of raspberries is borne on 
this season’s growth of canes. Good, strong 
canes are therefore desirable. My plan is to cut 
off all sackers outside of the row and cultivate 
just as soon as the fruiting season is past. The 
tips of Black-caps I cut off and do not allow to 
root, 

“ Keep the cultivator going ” is good advice in 
the vegetable garden, but it must be received 
with a grain of allowance in the small fruit gar- 
den, To apply stimulating manure to raspber- 
ries and blackberries and small fruit bushes in 
the fall and continue to cultivate late, produces 
an abundant growth of green wood that will be 
certain to winter kill, I see no advantage in 
this. 

The Manchester strawberry holds out well. 
‘When other varieties are done picking, it con- 
tinues to give us nice large berries. _Wishing to 
retain an old bed of Manchester I ran the culti- 
vator between the rows as soon us it was done 
fruiting; cut off the tips close to the ground; 
burnt up tops, weeds and mulch and dressed the 
rows with a hand hoe, The result is a fine 
growth of foliage and good prospects for another 
year. 








HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD, 
No. 73. 
BY JACOB BIGGLE. 

The following has been forwarded to me from 
the office of the FARM JOURNAL: 

Mr. Epiror:—In your May number Jacob Biggie 
writes an article on the way to raise one hundred 
bushels of corn to the acre, and goes on to tell all about 
the fertilizers he intends to use. This is all- well and 
good, and perhaps is just the thing for Judge Biggle 
and his neighbors to do, but what I don’t just like is 
the way he winds up about the proud-footed black- 
soil farmers of the Prairies, and the doubt he seems 
to have of their knowledge of raising corn, and his 
challenge for them to step out. Now, I wish to tell 
Mr. B. what I have done in the past year, not what lam 
going to do. I plowed up5 acres of meadow last spring 
about the 15th of April. In May I gave it a thorough 
harrowing and planted it to corn, in hills three feet ten 
inches apart each way. I planted the corn onthe 20th 
of May and in November I gathered it. I want you to 
understand that this ground had no manure put on it 
for the last eight years but had been in meadow all 
that time. I plowed the corn just three times, and I 
gathered just 510 bushels off of the fiveacres. I have 
witnesses to prove that this is a fact. 

Now, Mr. B., I wish to’ tell you that if we had to 
apply as much fertilizers in this country as you have 
in yours to raise corn we should never have any, for 
with corn at 2% to 35 cents per bushel it would never 
pay for one half the labor and manures. 

In this country one man is expected to tend forty 
acres of corn, besides milking five or six cows, tend- 
ing sixty head of hogs, and say nothing about the 
sheep, calves, horses and other things to be looked 
after ona farm. In fact we have no Tim to superin- 
tend our work, but must pull off our coats and both 
superintend and «io the work ourselves. 

Hazel Green, Wise. CYRUS PATTERSON. 

This is a good letter, and I must own up that 
Mr. Patterson rather has the advantage of me, 
for he tells what he has done, not what he in- 
tends doing. The “have dones” out-rank the 
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“will do's” every time. I had no idea they 
could do such things eut in Wisconsin, for I 
never supposed that was much of a corn state. 
How much does Mr. Patterson estimate his crop 
would have been had he applied manure liber- 
erally? This is what I should like to know. 


However it may be in Wisconsin and other 


states West, we in the East must fertilize freely 
or we will get light crops, and I have taken no- 
tice thet the farmers who use the most manure 
are the most successful; the fact is it is a sure 
sign that a man who makes and buys a great 
deal of manure, will get along, while the man 
who does not is a “stick in the mud” that 
can scarcely keep out of the way of the sheriff. 
But wouldn't we Eastern farmers have a jolly 
fat time if, like Mr. Patterson, we could grow 
crops without the use of manure! We would 
soon be too proud to speak to common folks; 
our wives would wear silk dresses all the time, 
and our daughters would play on the piano in- 
stead of the washboard, and our sons would 
drive two horses instead of one to fall-top 
buggies. 

About my corn the present season itis almost 
too early to speak, but I hardly think I shall 
have a hundred bushels to the acre. The 
spring was very backward, for one thing, so that 
it got started late; then an extended drouth 
kept it back. To obtain the full effect of the fer- 
tilizers there must be moisture in the soil, and 
moisture there was not until too late. Never- 
theless, we have now had some nice showers, 
and the corn is fairly jumping up, and promis- 
ing to do the best it can from now until husking 
time. Weare a little behind some of our neigh- 
bors yet, but are gaining ground and expect to 
come out neck and neck with the foremost. 

Will Mr..Patterson pleas? tell us what he does 
with the manure his cows, horses, sheep, hogs 
and “other things” make? Does he burn it, or 
move his barn-yard and pig-pen when they get 
full,to some other part of the farm? If he has 
any for sale, I will take it and pay $3.00 per ton, 
delivered at Elmwood. I will take all he has 
at that price. 

I have another letter from a little further 
West, viz: Oregon, written by H.C. McKamey, 
an F.J, subscriber. This writer says: 

‘There is a fals2 theory in practice out here in the 
West in regard to buying a great many necessities of 
life that they could raise themselves with a little 
trouble. It may sound strange to many that where 
they raise so much wheat the majority buy flour; 
where there is so much good pasture all buy meat. 
As a consequence a great many farmers were soid 
out within the last year. The long and destructive 
winter that just closed a few weeks ago, has been 
a stronger argument, and has used stronger language 
than mere cold, formal words in favor of good shelter 
and plenty of food for stock. One reason of the heavy 
loss of sheep and cattle was lack of proper shelter, as 
it wasn’t the severe cold that killed, but exposure 
in all kinds of weather.” 

I beg to ask Mr. Patterson how it is in his 
neighborhood? Do the farmers there who raise 
a hundred bushels of corn to the acre buy their 
corn meal; also do they depend on corn or shin- 
gies and clap boards to keep their animals 
warm? Also, do they keep their machinery 
in a dry place or let it rot in the sun and rain? 
Also, if they had a few Tim’s among them to 
grow fruit and vegetables on part of the corn 
ground, whether it would not be better? Hogs 
and corn are not, to my notion, the highest form 
of produce that the farmer can grow either here 
or in Wisconsin, but possibly I am mistaken. 
If in error I beg to be set right. 

The profusion of advice given in the FARM 
JoURNAL some time ago, in answer to my in- 
quiries for a remedy for the tobacco habit, is not 
worth a great deal. That advice was to those 
who used the weed, about quitting, “to quit.” 
“The only way to quit isto quit,” said about a 
score of my correspondents, but they will have 
to guess again. I have tried that remedy, and 
it djdn’t work. I stopped short off a dozen or 
two times but “ here we are again” at our old 
habit as lively as ever and perhaps with keener 
relish. I guess it is a bad habit and I know it is 
awful hard to break it up. I will try once more 
to be free, say some Fourth of July, Indepen- 
dence Day. Inthe meantime I will taper down. 








A correspondent writes that he kept off the 
side branches and pinched back the main stem 
of his squash vines, and as a result they all died. 
Of course they would die. This was carrying the 

inching process too far. The fruit is borne on 

he side branches and they should be allowed to 
run. Pinch off the main stem when it has grown 
six or eight feet. 
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OUT AMONG THE FARMERS. 


| In the valley of the Connecticut—Cantaloupes and 


Early Beets— Peach growing in New England— 
The Wilson Jr. blackberry—A big corn crop 
without manure, &c. 

By the kindness of J. H. Hale, of Hale Bros.,we 
enjoyed a short ride on July 9th, up the Con- 
necticut Valley on the east side of the river, 
through Glastonbury. It is a beautiful country, 
peopled by thrifty and prosperous farmers. We, 
however, regret to see so much good soil given 
up to growing tobacco. The“Almighty Dollar” 
argument is about the only one we heard in de- 
fence of the business. This and that fine set of 
farm buildings were pointed out as having been 
erected from the profits of the weed. We trust 
our friends in the Valley will turn their atten- 
tion more to fruit growing and market garden- 
ing, and thus secure, if not so much money,a 
* conscience void of offence.’’ The Mosley Bros., 
there are three of them, appear to be doing this 
very thing and doing it successfully. One of 
their specialties is the growing of cantaloupes. 
We were struck with their forward condition, 
and learned that they followed the plan often 
advised in the F. J., of planting them in bits of 
inverted sod in hot beds and setting in open air 
when the weather became suitable. While New 
Jersey growers are getting 75 cents a barrel for 
those sent to Eastern markets, the Mosley 
brothers obtain big prices for fresh stock right 
offthe vines. The same is true of the other vege- 
tables and small fruits grown by them. The 
city of Hartford is only a few miles distant and 
affords a first-class market. 

Another farmer not far from the Mosley broth- 
ers, Mr. J. R. Morgan, formerly got ahead of his 
neighbors in raising early beets. He sowed the 
seed ina hot house in February; later potted 
the plants in 2% inch pots, and in April set 
them in open ground. This seems like a heap 
of trouble, but the end justified the means when 
he sold early beets in Hartford at one dollara 
dozen. He hasimitators now and don’t get such 
prices any longer, but still makes it pay. Such 
cases show that there is profit in other crops 
besides tobacco. 

The testimony of the Hale Bros., and also of 
P. M. Augur & Sons, of Middlefield, was to the 
effect that the demand for small fruits was on 
the increase in the towns and among the fami- 
liessupplied by them. The demand is increased 
by the facility of obtaining berries that are fresh, 
of good quality and honestly put up. On this 
last point Mr. Hale stated that they once had a 
packer who saved the best baskets, as the pick- 
ers brought them in, for topping the crates. The 
packer was ordered to put as goodin the bottom 
and middlé as on top and, if there was a particu- 
larly poor basket, to always putit ontop. This 
has proved for them good policy. No one who 
knows them, overhauls their crates to see what 
isin the bottom. We advised in the July F. J. 
to throw away old and stained berry baskets. 
The Hale Bros, do better,—they sell them to 
commission men to replace baskets they have 
lost! They use only new clean baskets and 
think it helps them to sell their fruit. They use 
a basket made of white poplar wood which is 
very clean and attractive in appearance. 

While on our drive we came, unexpectedly to 
us, upon the factory and village of the J. B. Wil- 
liams’ Co., makers of the Barbers Bar and Yan- 
kee Shaving Soap, whose advertisement appears 
in the FARM JOURNAL. By the kindness of the 
firm, their chemist, Mr. Johnson, showed us the 
raw material, the process of manufacture and 
the finished product. Every thing was of the 
sweetest and purest kind and we were assured 
that nota grain of adulteration of any kind was 
used in their product. This is the reputation of 
their soaps outside. We were surprised to see 
the extent of their business, and are glad to know 
that a pure article is appreciated. Not over 
three miles from this factory is a mountain of 
feldspar and a mill that grinds twenty tonsa 
day into fine white powder, which is used for 
weighting soap, paper and other articles. It 
costs half a cent a pound and is quite profitable 
for adulterating purposes. 

Peach growing in New England has always 
been attended with considerable risk and un- 
certainty. Growers have had to contend not 
only with an unfavorable climate but with the 
disease called “ yellows.’ Theenterprising own- 
ers of Elm Fruit Farm and Nurseries, the Hale 
Brothers, of South Glastonbury, Ct., think the 
yellows can be prevented by the application of 
suitable fertilizers, and the effects of the weather 
overcome to some extent by properly locating 
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the orchards. Their experience has proved the 
correctness of their theories in these particulars. 
They have at present thirty acres of trees that 
are of bearing age, and twenty acres set last year. 
They will have very little fruit this season on 
account of the unusually severe weather last 
winter, the thermometer registering at three 
different times eighteen degrees below zero. 
Nothing can be done to prevent loss in such 
circumstances. 

Their trees look perfectly healthy and thrifty 
showing no signs of the yellows. 

In locating their orchards they select the hill- 
sides rather than, the low lands, as it has been 
learned by experience that the frosts do not 
strike so hard, and the fruit buds are less likely 
to be destroyed in orchards so located. They 
regard a south-eastern slope, protected on the 
north and west by a forest or a range of hills, to 
be an ideal location. 

Soil that is rich and highly fertilized they do 
not consider desirable. Other crops can be grown 
on such land with more profit. The greater part 
of the planting has been done on cheap, worn- 
out land of the most unpromising kind; on 
land valued at about fifteen dollars an acre. 

This land is treated to an application of 1000 
pounds of raw bone, and from 400 to 500 pounds 
of muriate of potash per acre, and this applica- 
tion is repeated every Spring. Nostable manure 
is ever used. The fertilizer is usually plowed in. 
The trees are cultivated from early spring time 
up to the latter part of June. It is not consid- 
ered safe to cultivate later, since this would 
keep upa growth of wood which would not ripen 
sufficiently to withstand the severe winter freez- 
ing. Some of the best trees we saw were grow- 
ing on rocky hillsides that had not had any 
stable manure applied to them for thirteen 
years. To make a practical proof that the yel- 
lows existed in their locality, and that potash 
was a remedy for the disease, 200 trees were 
treated with raw bone?the potash being omitted. 
In four years, forty per cent died with the yel- 
lows. A few of the trees that were almost dead 
were given a big dose of the potash, about 800 

»ounds per acre, and asa result they revived. 
Ve saw these trees. While they bore evidence 
of having been sick, their foliage looked green 
and healthy. 

Mr. Hale says that the potash aids in coloring 
the fruit, and adds also to its flavor. On this ac- 
count they obtain for it the highest market 
price. 

They plant chiefly the medium and late va- 
rieties that come into market after the supply 
from the states further south is exhausted. 

A fair crop of peaches brings them a profit and 
a big crop means “a small fortune,” so that they 
can afford to have an off year now and then. 

The usual distance for planting the trees4s 
18x18 feet, but a portion of their new orchard is 
set 12x12 as an experiment. When set at the 
usual distance they sometimes put strawberries 
or raspberries between the rows, but do not con- 
sider this a good plan. The young trees are cut 
back and a head formed close tothe ground. The 
new growth is also cut back from athird toa 
half, and the trees thus kept in compact form. 
To head off the borers, the trees are washed in 
the spring from the ground up to the limbs with 
the following mixture: 1 quart soft soap, 44 cup 
erude carbolic acid, 2 buckets of water and lime 
enough to make a whitewash. 

We said last month that Wm. Parry would‘ 
send his little work, “ Fifty Years Among Small 
Fruits,” to our readers free, but we made a mis- 
take. The price of the work is l5 cents. Since 
we wrote the item we have visited Mr. Parry's 
fruit farm and seen his Wilson Jr. blackberry at 
the heightof seme It was agrand sight. The 
Wilson Jr. seems to be insane on the one subject 
—that of bearing the largest possible amount of 
fruit that the plants can contain—and the in- 
sanity seems to extend to every plant in the 
patch. If there is any better blackberry than 
the Wilson Jr., itis the old Wilson, and we much 
doubt if that is. The fact that it survived the 
— rugged winterseems to Erere thatitis hardy 
n the latitude of Philadelphia. The best rasp- 
berry we saw fruiting on the Parry place is the 
Brandywine, a splendid and profitable berry. 

To show what a Pennsylvania farmer can do 
in growing corn we instance John Fry, of Fayette 
County, who last year husked 11624 bushels 
to the measured acre, and this all over a ten 
acre field. The field was not manured, either, 
except the droppings from the cows at pasture. 
John has also raised 75 bushels of oats to the 
acre, which weighed 35 pounds per bushel. He 
thinks if he manured and fertilized like Judge 


Biggle it would make his land sick. Of course 
Mr. Fry is a FARM JOURNAL subscriber. 

The unrivalled mutton and wool breed. Largest flock fh 

erica. Imported at the hest prices from. best Eng- 

Prizes in 1ss4_First, Second and Cham i 

Boni lsoasshe ta 

Fairs over other Downe. Rams include 

Campsfield.” 656, cost 58 guineas. «Sir Jo) iness Winchen- 

highest price. save one, 

12 pounds Middle Wool. For 


and prices Tess 
F. C. GOLDSBOROUGH, Easton, Talbot Co., Md. 
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DAIRY AND STOCK. 





Early pork sells the best. 

Fat and milk fever go together. 

Dry food will help to dry. off the cows. 
Fodder will be high, so save all you can. 


Have you got in a lot of turnips for late 
pasture ? 


Westward the march of empire takes its way 
and west of Chicago is the big kingdom. This 
section produces one-half the beef product of the 
United States and over one-half of the hog 
products. 


A compress, saturated with arnica, is the best 
treatment for a spavin. Keep it on afew days 
and then take it off and bathe the leg with warm 
water and put it on again as tight om the spavin 
as possible. 


When the butter is taken out of the milk by 
the separation of the cream, the cheese is left in. 
This is what makes skim-milk good food for 
animals. Now there is a new process, whereby 
this caseine, as it is called before it is made into 
cheese, can be united to the butter fats or oils (the 
cream) and it all makes butter. There are other 
oils in the milk and elements which can be united 
at a boiling heat and altogether make butter, 
leaving nothing to go to waste but water. This 
compound butter won't keep good, but there is 
more of it, nearly twice as much as there is when 
nothing but cream is used. 





FAMILIAR TALKS 
About Farm Animales and kindred subjects—A Plain 

Farmer with no Axe to Grind and xo Hobby to Ride, 

speaking to Plain Farmers who are not expected to 

turn a Grindstone nor mount a Hobby. 

The orchards had a piece of oats ahead of 
everybody this year. It was done easily. There 
was a part ofa field of wheat put in late after the 
potatoes had been dug. It was close to the barn 
and the poultry about used it up. I wanted to 
seed this patch along with the rest of the lot, so 
I sowed oats right into the mud early in the 
spring. They grew well because the earth was 
moist, and when other oats were put in these 
were quite well advanced and they kept ahead 
all the season. This is the way to get a good 
crop on wet land and not wait until it dries off. 
The land may be fitted in the autumn and the 
seed scattered on the surface in the spring. In 
wet land the crop may get a start in this way of 
a month, and this will make better oats. Oats 
don’t mind cold weather, but when late and hot, 
the straw will rust and the grain will be light. 
Grass seed may be sown at the same time with 
the oats, and this will insure a good catch. 

Now I have got another notion, and it is nota 
notion either. It has been done and it has been 
asuccess. Very often the seeding of timothy, 
or us some folks call it, ‘* Herd’s grass,” will kill 
out after the grain has been harvested. The 
ground gets so dry that it sort of burns up and 
the next year the seeding proves to be a failure. 
Right after harvest sow the field all over with 
timothy seed,.and when the after harvest rains 
come it will grow and keep on growing all of 
the fall and the next spring the new seeding 
will be all right. 

It is a mistake to fool with grass. Grass should 
be the foundation of good farming. It can be 
turned to many good accounts, and it is the most 
natural, and the best way to keep up the strength 
of the land. The ground may be harrowed after 
harvest on spring seeding to mellow the surface 
and the seed sown then. Any way, have lots of 
grass—and paying animals to eat it. 

I never knew such a demand for horses. A 
mare can work the year round and raise a colt, 
except a month or two after the colt is born, 
and be just as good for it. Then she ought not 
to work to get heated, as this affects the milk 
and injures the colt. This is the only serious 
objection to a mare’s working all of the time. 
Of course she should rest a few days after the 
colt is born on her account and the colt's also. 
Straining work is not good, but any kind of 
light work will not injure a breeding mare but 
they are really better for the exercise. While 
horses are so high and scarce it will pay well to 
raise colts. There is no danger of the market 
getting overstocked with good horses. A mare 
stinted now will not have a foal till the springs’ 








work is done, and she can be spared as well as 
not. 

I am sorry to see that some sheep men are 
getting panicky. What’s the use? Woolis no 
cheaper than butter. Instead of getting panicky 
the sheep men better get sense. The way to 
“boom ”’ sheep is to wear woolens and eat mut- 
ton. Make a demand for a thing and then it 
willsell. Oh, no! buy silk and fancy cotton 
goods and eat beef and then find fault because 
sheep are down in value. If all the sheep breed- 
ers should unite in favor of sheep and the pro- 
duct of sheep they would make a market. Talk 
sheep. This is what one sheep man will doand 
let the million of others do the same, and sheep 
will be in demand. 

Now a word tothe butter makers. Make good 
butter and then make war on all butter frauds 
in York state. Isee the farmersare going for the 
oleomargarine makers and venders, and they 
have made it so hot for them that one of the 
manufacturies has failed. ‘1 he farmers sent some 
of their own number to the legislature and they 
had stringent laws passed, and it won’t be long 
before the so called ‘creamery butter’? made 
out of tallow and lard will be driven out of the 
State. 

Some of my neighbors are worried because 
they have more pigs than cows. The old rule 
“a pig to acow” is a kind of scare—they are 
afraid to break it. Nonsense, keep all ofthe pigs 
and buy some mealand middlings for them, and 
try to sell as much pork as possible. Put the 
pigs in a pasture and the meal and middlings 
will help to make the ground richand the phos- 
phate agent can sell his stuff to the man who 
would rather buy a pig in a poke. 

The Orchards. JOHN TUCKER. 








PERCENTAGES OF CREAM. 
LETTER FROM DR. STURTEVANT. 

To THE EDITOR OF FARM JOURNAL :—The per- 
centage of cream has but little significance in 
indicating the ricgness of milk, as it may vary 
within wide limits, according to the treatment 
the milk receives. Under ordinary shallow set- 
ting my Ayrshires at home averaged about 10 to 
12 per cent. When the milk was set cold I very 
frequently noted 18 or 20 per cent., and once 
what was unaccountable to me at the time, I 
read distinctly 60 per cent. of cream. I have 
since learned the cause of this great apparent 
richness, for it was only apparent. When there 
is a slight inflammation in the cow’s udder, too 
slight for detection, except by most careful ex- 
amination, the cream percentage is apt to read 
high. In regard to the richness of the milk, this 
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varies greatly, as there are two classes of Ayr- 
shires, one of which may be called the butter 
animal. The analysis of Ayrshire milk which 
furnishes the supply to the city of Glasgow, 
Scotland, shows a milk very poor in fat, while 
the analysis of milk from other quarters shows 
good richness. 

The analysis that 1 have on record of the milk 
of the various breeds, indicates a slight advant- 
age in favor of the Ayrshires over the Holsteins, 
but we have too few analyses for the purpose of 
generalization. In the hundreds made at the 
Station we very frequently find a greater varia- 
tion between milk of the same animals upon 
successive trials, than occurs in these published 
analyses of the milk from various breeds. I 
think it may be safely accepted as a general 
rule, that the percentage of fat decreases with 
the increase in quantity of milk, other condi- 
tions being equal, but I am scarcely ready as 
yet to prove this assertion. 

Agricultural Ex. Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


A HOOSIER CALF WEANER. 

We illustrate this month a calf halter and 
weaner. It is made and sold by W. T. Barbee, 
eof Lafayette, Indiana. The price for halter 
and weaner is 75 cents and it is guaranteed 
to wean any calf. Fig. 1 shows the calf’s 











head raised in position to suck; fig. 2 repre- 
sents the head in feeding position. It can 
be adjusted to fit a large or small calf and the 
animal can eat as well with the weaner on as off. 
We never had much success with the ordinary 
nose strap filled with wrought iron nails asa 
weaner, but think Mr. Barbee’s contrivance will 
prove effectual. Certainly, if any one has a per- 
sistent sucker, they had better give it a trial. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Spasms of salt do more hurt than good. Once a week, 
or twice a week, does not meet the requirements of the 
system. Does not nature provide chloride of sodium in 
the food the same as other salts to make bone, horn and 
grisle f 


Thoroughbred stock was never cheaper. 

Now is the time to make the lambs grow by extra 
food. 

To dispose of your horse’s foretop, if heavy, try 
parting in the middle before putting on the bridle. 

A waste bit of land sown with some of the flat tur- 
nips about now will help the sheep begin the winter in 
good, strong kelter. 

Do not wait for the fodder corn but give the cows 
green hay in the stable. One feeding a day of grass 
in this way will help fill the milk pails wonderfully. 

Cows teats will get stopped and almost always there 
is no remedy for it. Notone in fifty get overit. Some 
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times the obstruction may be loosened or broken up 
by inserting a quill or a tube, but rarely. 


Sheep are good to kill Canada thistles, so is a scythe. 
L. M. Vail says salt will doit. This is true but itis 
somewhat costiy. The salt put on the stem on the 
top of the ground turns to brine and that fixes them, 


In flytime put a big crupper pad under the tail of the 
horse, big enough to raise it up so the animal cannot 
hug it when it switches over the reins. This isasim- 
ple contrivance and a safe one. Put buckles on this 
big pad and buckle it into the back strap the same as 
the regular one. When under the tail the horse can- 
not hold the rein. 


There are hogs in New Jersey cailed the “gray 
hogs.” A cross of white and red will make blue and 
gray colors. The gray hogs have curly hair, as do 
the Chester Whites—curly or wavy—and across of red 
and wavy Chester Whites would make gray colored 
hogs with curly hair. This is not a new breed but the 
results of such crossings. p= 


We have had a number of enquiries about black leg 
and how to cure it. The best veterinary authority in 
the United Siates is Prof. D. E. Salmon, Chief of. the 
Bureau of Anima! Industry, Washington, D.C. Here 
is what he says: 

F. D. Curtis, Esq., 

Dear Sir:—Your inquiry in regard to 
black leg at hand. It is a difficult disease to treat be- 
cause it runs its course so quickly. In the West, as 
s00n as they notice an animal sick with this disease 
they make it exercise; some get on a horse and drive 
them as long as they can go. Where the trouble oc- 
curs regularly it is well to prevent it by owe seton 
in the brisket or by giving an occasional dose of salts. 

Washington, D. C. D. E. SALMON. 


Some of our subscribers want to know who have 
good cattle to sell and which are the best breeds, 
Breeders should advertise their stock. The best breed 
depends on what the cattle are wanted for, butter, 
cheese, beef, or simply milk to sell. There are breeds 
to fill all these distinctive requirements and there are 
breeds which unite one or more qualities with a spe- 
cial fitness for one thing. The Ayrshires are good 
butter cows and moat excellent for cheese. Their 
milk is well balanced and we doubt if there is any 
better for family use ali things considered. The Hol- 
Jand cattie give more milk but there is less butter ana 
more water. The Jerseys and Guernseys more butter 
and less water than other breeds. The Shorthorns 
more beef and less milk and the Herefords.about the 
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same. The Norfolk, Angus ‘and Galloway have no 
horns, give good milk, no: special for either butter or 
cheese, but in hardiness, and for compact beef cattle 
they are up head. The Swiss are good milkers, and 
the Devon also, but not equa) to some others. The 
Devons excel for oxen and the Swiss are also vcry 
hardy. Here is the cattle story inanut shell. The 
natives may be made better butter cows by crossing 
on the Jerseys, and for beef by crossing on the beef 
breeds. Every farmer should make these crosses as 
his wants may direct. 


Dog-days and cheese go together. Now if we only 
had grandmother’s outfit we could make some nice 
little cheeses and so put the milk to the best account. 
We ought to progress backwards in some things, and 
instead of having so many new things, get a few old 
things. Every farmer who does not have the advan- 
tages of a cheese factory ought to possess a complete 
set of things to make cheese. Cheese should be an 
article of food and take the place in part of meat. 
Cheese once a day would be a good change, not the 
cheese you can taste next day buta mild cheese which 
can be digested easily. Here is a chance for a small 
investment, which will pay, accompanied with a house- 
hold accomplishment, which is much needed and up 
head for rea] genuinesense. Grandmother had it,and 
she could do lots of other good things. 


The half blooded French horses and Clydesdale are 
growing in favor. There is too much weight about 
many of the imported specimens for use on our farms 
or even in the cities. Their feet will not gtand our 
city pavements and they are too clumsy for roading. 
The half bred horses are just the thing for heavy road 
and farm work and for trucking in the cities. They 
command good prices. They should be fed well. They 
are gentle and easy to keep. The half breeds will 
weigh from 12 to 16 hundred. 


A. D. Evarts, Vergennes, Vt., milks 60 cows, sepa- 
rates the cream with a centrifugal separator while 
the milking is being done, and then feeds the warm 
milk right back to the cows. He says, ‘You never 
saw how this milk is relished by the cows, or how they 
thrive on it. They have been giving us as full a fow 
of milk as on June feed. Iam inclined to think that 
milk is more profitably disposed of in this way than 
to feed it to pigs or calves. I would like to hear from 
others on this subject.” 


= 
Chester White hogs originated in Chester Co., Pa. 
They are a cross of the native hogs with an English 
boar from Bedfordshire. This was an English family 
of improved hogs similar to the Yorkshire, and made 
from them. The Chester Whites, formerly called 


“Chester County Whites” and now often called 


“ Chesters,” are a strong and excellent breed, from 
medium to large in size, white, well haired and often 
wavy. They aré a hardy hog and one of the best. 


L. Rothman, Holmes Co., Ohio, makes the valuable 
suggestion that goats would furnish milk for families 
where the door-yard was sma!] or where there were 
poor knolis. Goats in Switzerland, he says,in the 
mountains give 6 quarts of milk a day on scanty food. 
They would help the children to get good milk where 
a cow could not be kept. a 


It takes blood to feed sheep ticks, and blood is too 
costly to be used up in this way. The sheep dip ad- 
vertised in the F. J. will kill the ticks and save the 
sheep and lambs a great dealof pain. Afterthesheep 
are sheared the most of the tichs go onto the lambs. 
Dipping the lambs will get rid of them. 


There is nothing so cheap for stock as grass, and 
nothing makes better beef or mutton. It is also ex- 
cellent to make pork. Add a little meal or middlings. 
Anyway make the stock fat while the grass lasts. It 
is mighty poor economy to wait till cold weather and 
then resort to hay aid grain. 


= 
The Norman horse breeders will not be associated 
by the Percheron breeders. Each think they have got 
the lead. Shorten the halter and call them French 
horses. 


Persian Insect Powder, dusted on a horse’s or cow’s 
legs, will keep the flies from biting. This is worth 
trying on days when flies are very bad. 


In skimming the cream from milk there should always 
be milk enough left with the cream to give the butter 
when churned a bright, clean look. 


You can dispense with veterinary service if good 
care and common sense are applied in taking care of 
stock. 


The bull is generally. the best or the worst kept ani- 
mal onthe farm. It is a very bad sign to see the bull 
ill taken care of. 


Make a shed for the calves to go under if you have 
not done so. 





If you want to spoil your boy buy him a trotting horse. 
Have you picked out the best ewe lambs to keep? 


HOW A YANKEE WOMAN MAKES GOOD BUTTER. 

Now, since the cows are supposed io have good 
feed and water, the next thing to look after is the 
milk. Not exactly, the milking comes first. If the 
milk-pail had the right sort of mouth it would tell 
some hard stories. A good deal of the queerness of 
milk and cream comes out of the milk-pail. It must 
get in there before though, and right here is to be 
found very often the reason why one pan of milk gets 
sour before another, and one lot of cream begins to 
turn sooner than others. I tell you what it is; put the 
barnyard in the butter tub and you will hear from it. 
The milk must be milked clean and it must be kept 
clean, or there will be trouble. Sometimes, something 
will happen toa cow which will effect her milk and 
make it sour quicker than the others; and then the 
weather makes a great dea] of difference. The milk 
of some cows will sour before others. When a 
cow is over hot when milked the milk wiil sour 
sooner than from one cool. Food which will ferment 
in the stomach will affect the milk and no doubt such 
milk will turn sour sooner than milk drawn from cows 
with no such food. Milk is a sensitive fluid and car- 
ries the cow, as it were, into the pan and into the 
churn. As is the cow sois the milk. One lump of 
manure in a pail may scent the whole contents and 
give the cream an odor and a start towards putrefac- 
tion. A difference in breeds of cows makes a vast 
difference in the quality of milk and so there is a 
difference with native cows, and of course, some of 
them have the difference of souring sooner than 
others. Jersey milk will keep better than milk with 
more cheesey matter in it. One of my neighbors, 
says, their Ayrshire cows milk will get sour sooner 
than the Jerseys. Some native cows have more butter 
in their milk than others. We see then it is best to 
strain the cows’ milk seperately. It takes longer for 
the cream to get up with some cows milk than with 
others, and if we mix the milk we may lose. The 
animal heat should be gotten out of the miik as soon 
as possible, hence there must be a cool place to 
set the milk. A cool dry place is best, or where the 
air will be dry. Some cellars don’t work good, they 
are too cool and the air which touches the walls, or 
anything in the cellar deposits its moisture and every- 
thingis mouldy. This won’t do. You can’t make 
good butter in a mouldy cellar. Such a cellar must 
be shut up and the air all kept alike. It may be aired 
nights. Ice comes in to help folks who haven’t a good 
cellar or springhouse, and it can be used several ways 
to cool off the milk. Clean and cool are my last words 
for now. BETSY JONES. 


The bees are buzzing in the lane, 
And the sheep-bell hath a drowsy sound, 
There is no wind to turn the vane, 
And send the mill-sweeps round and round, 
BUSINESS CLASSIFIED. 
eee we 
t#~Selected undisplayed advertisements con- 
densed and classified—List of trustworthy con- 
cerns who seek trade with our readers. 
In writing toany of them itacill be to your interest to say that 
ou saw their card in the Farm Journal, as everybody now 
Crowe that we guarantee “Fair Play,” and no one is permitted 
to use our columns but those who are both able and willing to 
act i tap with their customers, and give an honest dollar's 


worth for a dollar, Farm Journal readers are entitled to the 
best and it is usually accorded to them. 

















- BREEDERS OF CATTLE. 


RADAR Pt Pe 
OR_SALE—A THOROUGHBRED JERSEY HEIFER 
CALF. Very low. R. M. HOLDER, North Lansing, N. Y. 

















AL: CATTLE. Deep and rich milkers. es > < 
lars free. WM. FAIRWEATHER, McLane, Erie Co., 


SHEEP. 
4() PURE Walsingham South-Down Sheep for sale. 
¢ WILLIAM CROZIER, Northport, N. Y. 
10R SALE— ‘THOROUGHBRED SouTH-DOWN Rams. 


Webb strain. For full particulars and Pe address 
M. H. GREENWAY, 31 W. Biddle St., Baltimore, Md. 


SWINE. on). gash ola: 


LPP AAAAAAAAAABAABAABAAAAANesn rn vsn~s~r"rn rrr HO oO" 
YHESHIRES A SPECIALTY. In eight years I have 
shipped 178 times to men I had sold to before. Special 
express rates. W. Davis, Oneida, 
Secretary Cheshire Swine Club. 
( HIO REGISTER POLAND CHINAS. Send for cir- 
cular and prices, KR, PHILLIPS, New Waterford, Ohio, 
lees HOG SCALDERS. Circulars free. Address. 
JAMES GARDINER, Mantua, N. J. 
ICE, TICKS, ALL INSECT PESTS, ‘SCAB, MANGE. 
4 Foot Rot.’ All Skin oe. Sure Cure. Send 
stamp for particulars to: T. W. LAWFORD, Baltimore, Md. 


DAIRY FIXTURES AND SUPPLIES. __ 


HE BLANCHARD CHURN. Proved, improved, ap- 
proved. ‘‘Get the best.” Send for circulars to 
PORTER BLANCHARD’s Sons, Concord, N. H. 
QPAIN’S CHURNS. Star Churns, Rapid Ice-cream Freez- 
rs, Imp’d Tree Tubs-all made of CEDAR. Send for Illus. 
circular and prices.' CLEMENT & DunBaR, Philad’a, Pa. 


HE BLANCHARD BUTTER-WORKER. Quick, easy 

efficient. It cannot injure the grain ofthe butter. Sen 

for circulars to PORTER BLANCHARD’s Sons, Concord, N.H. 
i POU LTRY RY SUPP PPLIES ES. 


END P. P. it 7, Pr roperiy Pre E. & 
your Prime Poultry, Proper! re pared to 
S Waab, 279 Washington St., NY.” ies inne adv., p. ats 




















__ FODDER CUTTERS. 


PALLAL AS 

HE “Try Me,” price 6, warcanted bes best hand Feed Cutter 
in market. See F.J.of ov.’83. H.W. ‘GakTH, Mill Hall,Pa. 

7 EYSTONE Fodder Masticators and Feed Cutters. 
None better. Address W. O. HiICKOK, Harrisburg, Pa. 
L®® FODDER CUTTER AND CRUSHER made by 

Hauck & Comstock, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

YCLONE Ensilage, Hay, Stalk Cutter. Fastest & most 
durable in the world. N.¥.Plow Co., 55 Beekman S8t.,N.Y 


WIND MILLS. 


“oeorrn 
HALLENGE WIND MILL & FEED MILL CoO., Bata- 
/via, Il. Manufacturers of Geared & Pumping Wind Mills. 
(THE DANA WINDMILL | CO., Fairhaven, Mass., invite 
attention to their improved Centrifugal Governor Wind- 
mills. Geared Mills a Specialty. Mention F. J. 


SAWS. 


LEPPLP PLL LDP LL LDL LILLIE 

F ALL THE SAWS I EVER SAW SAW, I never saw 

a saw saw like this saw saws.”” Universal verdict of all 
using the Battle Creek Patent Self-feed Wood Sawing Ma- 
chine. BATTLE CREEK MACHINERY Co.,Battle Creek, Mich. 


CASH SUTIN EE Nee nde, Mein — 


MARTIN'S AMBER *==Brere. 


Pure o> Olena Ex bushel $1.75, sacks inclu 
ALL, Mont ALTO, Franklin Co., ifr 


THE BEST CATTLE FASTENING. 
SMITHS Self-aijusting SWING STANCHION 


The only practical SWING STANCHION invented. 
Thousands in use. Illustrated Circular 
BROOKS & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


Headquarters for all articles used by 
horsemen, works on the Horse, horse pie- 
tures, road, track, and jects Veterinary 
celebrated horses, 200subjects; Veterinary 
medicines and horse goods of every de- 
scription. Price list of “300 articles needed 
by horsemen mailed fre 


JH. TUTTLE,? s Nassau st..N.Y > 4 


MACHINERY ¢ fend fee ont Dey 1888 F FREF 
E mailed 
or & Beachort Press Co. Syracuae, ole 
















































1 0 New Fancy Scrap Pictures, large Horse's Heed, 


Kittens, Dogs, Girls, Mottoes, &c.,(no2 alike) la 
que Remembrance Cards, 10c. Boox Co., Nassau,N. 








—=Cood Books== 





FOR THE 


FARMER AND STOCKMAN! 


HOKSESs THEIR FEED AND THEIR ty a 
Pie it manual of Horse Hygiene. By Dr. P; 


LAW’S VETERNARY ADVISER. By Prof. Jas. 
Law. Price. $3.00. 

COBURN’S SWINE HUSBANDRY. By F. D. 
ENS Price, $1.75. ree f 
INCY ON THE SOILING OF CATTLE. B 

= AA a Rig Price, $1.25. — . 

RANDALL Sprer FE BANDRY. ByH 

PS Se us y Henry 

HEX ERSON?S HAND-BOOK OF THE 

By John Henderson. Price, $1.50. 
colmmers WHEAT CULTURE. By D. 58. Curtis. 
Price, $ .50. 

TRUCK FARMING AT THE SOUTH. By A. 

Oember. RMD $1.50. 


Address orders to 
183 DEARBORN STREFT, 
CHICAGO. 





Or, 


DOWNING’S FRUITS AF? FRUIT TREES 
OF AMERICA, By A. J. Downing. Price, $5.00. 


HOOPER’S ed ie a FRUIT BOOK. By E. 
éoummm NEW BEE-KEEPING. ByL.C. Root 
with portrait of Mr.Quinby, and 100 illustrations. $1.50 
ARNOLD'S AMERICAN DAIRYING. By L. B., 
y RD’S PRACTICAL DAIRY H 
WILMADRY. By X. 8. Williard. Pri ae sore 
FFEDING ANIMALS. By Eliot W. Stewart. $2.00. 


FARM CONVENIENCES, with over 200 engravings. 
Price, $1.50. 


mail to any P. O. in the 


We furnish the above books b 
, which are the publishers’ 


United States,at the prices quo’ 


WILMER ATKINSON, Publisher, 


125 NORTH NINTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE POULTRY 
‘* Let the chickens take care of themselves,” isa 


Peter Tumbledown-policy that works full as well 
for the chickens as for Peter. 





Much of the season’s labor may be lost now by 
a little neglect, Serious loss from lice, vermin 
and disease will follow heedless management. 


Fifteen cents a pound now is better than ten 
cents a pound in a glutted market next winter. 
We allude to that big lot of cockerels that are 
worrying the life out of your early pullets. 


Nice fat pullets are seldom a’drug in the market. 
If they happen to be ‘‘ ripe” when prices are low, 
they can be held over or kept for layers, and will 
pay for their keep and more besides. There is a 
sharp point here that should penetrate the thick- 
est craniuin. 


The little folks should be encouraged to raise 
a brood or two of Bantams. The eggs and fowls 
should be their exclusive property,and they should 
have the entirecare ofthem. They will thus learn 
to bear greater responsibilities. Itis early enough 
this month to hatch a few of these pretty little pets. 


For selling next February and March ard for 
laying next summer, chicks should be hatched 
this month and next. It,is a fact worth remem- 
bering that August and September hatched pullets 
make precocious and prolificlayers. Atthesame 
time the ayerage farmer has no business with fall 
hatched chickens. He has no place to put them 
find ‘‘ ten to one,” he will not take care of them. 








A LOOK AHEAD. 

As August is a month of comparative leisure 
in the poultry yard, it is well to prepare now for 
the coming winter and spring. Looking after 
little things, “saving the pieces,”’ is the secret of 
success in many callings, It is so in poultry 
keeping. 

Farmers, as a rule, allow the hen manure to 
go to waste. Aside from the better health of the 
growing chicks, arising from cleanliness, it pays 
to gather up the droppings from coops and else- 
where and save them in barrels and boxes for 
application to corn and garden vegetables ‘the 
coming season. 

One of the best absorbents of hen manure is 
dry loam from cultivated fields or road dust. As 
rains usually set in early in the fall and render it 
difficult to obtain this perfectly dry, it is the 
safest plan to store away a large quantity in 
boxes for use throughout the year. A few shov- 
elfuls of the dust spread under, the roosts daily 
will keep down noisome odors, save the ammo- 
nia in the manure and promote the headth of the 


YARD. 





stocked the poultry will suffer for want of a 
change of diet and other food must be supplied. 

Wheat is cheap and can be profitably fed to 
both old and young stock. At the present prices 
of good wheat it does not pay to buy screenings. 
Indeed the farmer could hardly afford to use 
them if they could be had for the carting on ac- 
count of the great amount of foul seed they con- 
tain. Oats and rye are only to be recommended 
for occasional feeding. Good, heavy oats will 
do very well when fed with other grain. There 
is too much chaff about ordinary oats, which 
tends to produce a crop-bound condition. We 
would not feed oats to young stock, except when 
ground and the hulls sifted out. 

Small, white and sweet potatoes afford a cheap 
food, and pay better for chicken feed than they 
do when fed to the pigs. Unmarketable vege- 
tables, such as cabbage, turnips, beets and the 
like, can also be used to advantage in the poul- 
try yard. Surplus watermelons and canteloupes 
split open in the middle and set out to the fowls 
will be heartily appreciated. 

As to the preparation of food, we prefer to 
feed wheat whole, and to fowls in confinement 
it is better fed on the straw. Corn should be fed 
whole, or cracked, the fine meal being sifted 
out. Oats we would feed in the sheaf, or grind, 
sift and mix with corn meal. A large proportion, 
two-thirds at least, of all food we would suppiy 
dry. The healthy fowl has a feed mill capable 
of working up almost anything softer than 
quartz pebbles, and we think it a good plan to 
keep the mill sharp and in good order by con- 
stant use. Soft feed given frequently willshortly 
weaken the digestive apparatus. For chicks or 
fowls that are being fattened, or for forcing lay- 
ing hens, when after results are of no import- 
ance, soft feed is just the thing, and may be 
given exclusively. 

Potatoes are in their best condition for feeding 
after boiling and when warm, They are not so 
good after they have become cold and soggy. 
It is a good plan to mash them up while hot, 
with corn meal. Potatoes fed too freely will 
produce indigestion : one light meal each day 
is enough. It it best to boil all vegetablesin the 
summer and fall, or as long as grass abounds. 
A little meat boiled in the pot with them, and 
the whole mixed with corn meal, will make 
them more acéeptable to the fowls. 

Meat need not be supplied to fowls while they 
can obtain worms and otherinsects. But where 
the flocks are large and there is only a daily ra- 
tion of a bug apiece, it is well to furnish it. 
Lean meat is preferable to that which is mostly 
fat. 








SMALL YARDS—SOILING. 

‘Some of our readers may be deterred from 
raising chickens because of their cramped quar- 
ters in thickly settled neighborhoods, or in vil- 
lages. That it is possible to do so successfully 


exercise. Gravel they obtained in the yards, 
and fresh water was supplied twice a day. 
Ground bone and shell were supplied and, also, 
coal ashes. 

The exact extra cost for feed and care for the 
flocks in confinement we cannot give, but we do 
not think it exceeded one-third, and it is doubt- 
ful if it approached this amount. 

In regard to health and thrift, we do not think 
the most careful observer could detect any dif- 
ference, Those in confinement are clean, well 
feathered, and always ready for asquare meal. 

The advantages of the soiling system are, that 
the chicks are safe from the depredations of 
hawks and vermin and from destruction by 
storms; they are under control and do not de- 
stroy the crops for several hundred yards around 
their coops, nor do they annoy the neighbors, 
nor are they a constant source of anxiety to 
their keeper, for he always knows where to 
find them. The evident disadvantages are, that 
chicks require feeding more frequently and care- 
fully, and do not get enough exercise to make 
hardy breeding stock if confined until breeding 





age. 


FOOT NOTES. 
Are the coops crowded to overflowing? Have your 





fowls any shade? Do they get clean water every day? 


Have you cleaned out the coops lately? Have you saut 
up those pesky cockerels that annoy the hens? 


It is said that on certain farms in California where 
large flocks of turkeys are Kept, the ravages of grass 
hoppers are materially lessened; while on other farms 
where there are no turkeys the fields of wheat were 
nearly destroyed. 


Now that the sitting henis no longer needed for 
this season it may be well to look into the philosophy 
of her peculiar propensity. It is said to be due to an 
abnormal! development of philo-progenitiveness in the 
cranium of the fow]. This explains it all. 


Will you piease inform me wherelI can get a poultry 
book that tells what points to breed to for exhibition 
and breeding. E. W. KNIGHT. 

ANSWER :—The American Standard of Excellence is 
the book wanted. We will furnish it for one dollar, 


Keep your turkeys out of your neighbor’s cabbage 
patch and feed them regularly every evening. This 
will save hard feeling and help to keep the turkeys 
from roosting on your neighbor’s fence. The man who 
feeds the turkeys ought to own them, but this is not 
always the case. 


There are a great many peop'e who know a heap 
more about poultry keeping now than they did last 


January. They are also a good deal outof pocket but 


rich in experience. These were the folks with big 
ideas who wanted to invest a few thousand dollars and 


make a clear profit of not less than 50 per cent. 


If so unfortunate as to have alot of late hatched 
chicks of any breed that runs chiefly to big combs and 




































































and profitably we have nodoubt. A little ex- 
periment tried this season may interest the 
class of readers above mentioned. 

A lot of about one hundred and seventy-five 


long tails, cut off the heads of the cockerels before 
the tails start. Uniess you can sell them at fancy 
prices, you will never get back the money you spent 
in raising them. Keep the pullets, they will make 


flocks. It is useful also for spreading in the 
bottom of coops in the spring-time, and on the 
floor of the hennery whenever it is damp. We 











prefer a ground floor, but if the hen house has a 
board floor it should be covered from three to 
six inches with the dry earth. 

And then there is the matter of building. In 
all probability you need a new house. It is too 
hot to build now, but not too hot to think about 
it and get up a plan for use this fall. Be gener- 
erous about it and build a large oneand have an 
open shed attached. If you get up something 
nice let. the F. J. have a drawing and description 
of it. Don’t forget this last point. 
~ The chicks are growing up now and showing 
more and more what sort of fowls they will 
make. Keep your eye on them and mark the 
best for breeding stock. The best are none too 
good for the farmers’ flock. He ought to have as 
good as anybody, but he never will while he 
follows the old-time policy of killing the earliest 
and best shaped and breeding from the culls. 
This breeding down year after year, instead of 
breeding up by careful selection, is the reason 
why so many flocks run out. In this matter it 
is prudent to look ahead. , 





FOOD AND ITS PREPARATION. 

The most important work of the poultry- 
keeper this month 1s the feeding of his flocks. 
There is probably nothing better and cheaper 
for the purpose than corn, This is the main 
stand-by with farmers. Variety is desirable, 
but chickens that have their liberty secure this 
for themselves in the yards and fields around 
the premises; usually they are not backwardin 
helping themselves. Where the ground is over- 





chicks have been confined for more than four 
months in a yard 48x64 feet. For shelter they 
had the use of a building 10x40 feet. They have 
been separated into three docks. Two-thirds of 
these were reared in confinement from the shell ; 
the balance were put in when about eight weeks 
old. In the immediate vicinity, running at 
large with the range of the public roads and a 
wheat field, are three broods containing about 
one hundred and fifty. All were hatched and 
reared artificially, and have had the same 
food and been treated alike, except that the 
flocks in confinement have been furnished with 
green food, while the rest have had to forage 
for what they wanted. The former have, per- 
haps, had more milk and meat,and have been 
fed more frequently. 

The principal food has been good whole wheat 
and cracked corn, half and half. Once a day 
those in confinement have had a feed of ground 
meat or of milk thickenéd with corn meal. 
For green food they have been supplied with 
grass cut fine with a Dick fodder cutter, or some- 
times a bunch of cabbage plants tied firmly 
together. (The plants were from a surplus bed, 
and were not raised for the chicks. We think 
lettuce could be grown profitably for this pur- 
pose.) Later in the season, pursley and other 
weeds were thrown into the yards in abundance, 
Before grass was large enough to use, clover hay 
was cut up fine and fed dry. When the wheat 
was cut a portion of the gleanings was reserved 
and they were thus supplied with wheat in the 
straw. This occupied their time and gave them 








extra good layers, ° 


It is said that 43,858,780 fowls are kept in France; 


that the average product of chickens reared is three 


to each hen, and the average product of eggs per hen 
is 100 per year. The total money product is $101,000,- 


000. This is a much better showing than the poultry 


keepers and hens of this country can make and goes 
to prove that there is foom for improvement in the 
business of poultry raising in our country. 


It is a fact that will do to think over by those who 
say that chickens adn’t pay, that up to July ist three 
pounds of spring chicken would buy a bushel of 
wheat. Earlier in the season two pounds of chicken 
would buy a bushel of the grain. Which costs the 
most to produce and which pays best? We only wish 
to suggest that it might pay some farmers to give 
more attention to poultry than they are now doing. 


It is said that eggs buried in ashes smal! end down 
wil) keep severai months, The ashes should be sifted 
and be perfectly dry, and the eggs must be perfectly 
fresh when put in and not allowed to touch each other. 
The package must be kept inadry place. The beat 
dozen of preserved eggs at an English poultry show 
were simply packed in common salt, They had been 
in the salt two months, and on being tested by boiling 
could not be distinguished from fresh laid eggs. 


1t is said that the common hawk destroys 100 field 
mice for every chicken, and is a very valuable bird. 
We don’t believe it. A common hawk will eat one 
chicken daily, and two if they are handy. Even one 
ehicken and 100 field mice would make a pretty ex- 
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tensive repast for a family of common hawks, and we | 


don’t believe one hawk could get outside of it. The 
common hawk and the common, much-defended, 
innocent crow are enemies of the poultry keeper. 
Keep the gun Joaded. 


I must take exception to some of the Foot Notes in 
June No. of JOURNAL. I would say that not all *“medi- 
cated eggs are humbugs” as I have used Livingston's 
carbolic nest egg in my nests for the past five years 
and I never saw a louse on a sitting hen or ina nest 
where this egg was used, if it was kept properly 
charged, and I consider them a great blessing to 
poultry breeders. I would also suggest that M. S., 
McLean, Pa., close his hen house perfectly tight and 
burn some brimstone in it, leaving it closed for a 
couple of hours, then thoroughly ventilate and apply 
kerosene, and he will have done a very complete job 
in ridding his house of lice. And in answer to a sub- 
scriber as regards a hen having broken eggs in her, 
while I know of no preventive, Ido know of a cure, 
viz: taking the broken egg away from the hen, which 
is performed as follows; let subscriber oil his little 
finger with sweet oi] and have an attendant hold the 
hen firmly on her side, aud carefully insert his finger 
in the egg passage and remove the broken egg, which 
can be done with very littie trouble, and will effect a 
cure. F. W. GAYLOR, Nassau, N. Y. 

I am acareful reader of your valuable paper, but 
bave not found anything that describes the disease 
—_ has made its appearance in our flock. Their 
throats swell and large cakes of matter form in their 
mouths and their eyes become inflamed. We have 
pulied all the corruption off, which leaves the places 
raw. We then puton burnt alum and it seems to 
help them. We have two hundred chickens and are 
afraid it will get among them. Perhaps some of your 
readers can give a remedy. 

Valley Centre, Kan, Mrs. C. P. M. 

ANSWER :—The disease is canker. The remedy used 
by Mrs. M., is about as good as anything we know of. 
To prevent the spread of the complaint, separate sick 
fowls from the flock: scald all drinking vessels, if of 
tin or iron or stone, and saturate with fresh hot white- 
wash, if of wood. Also feed sound whole grain on 
clean fresh ground, away from the old runs. 


Please let me know through the F.J.,in raising 
poultry for market how many fowls can be kept on 
an acre of land seeded down in timothy and clover. 

Haneock, Iowa. iy 

ANSWER—AS fowls are usually kept, fifty will stock 
anacre. If divided into pens of thirty or forty, and 
given extra care 200 or even 500 may be kept. A flock 
of twenty-five, or even twelve, will stock an acre with 
their progeny in four months. No positive answer 
can be given to a « iestion of this kind for the reason 
that the number of fowls which it is proper to keep 
on a given area, depends on how they are managed, 
and whether the objectis to raise early chickens 
chiefly, or stock for the general autumn and winter 
market, or to raise fowls for egg production chiefly. 


How canI rid chickens of lice, the large kind? I 
see severaj articles on howto drive them from houses, 
but none tell how to get them off of the chickens. 

Hooker, Ohio. W. W. D. 

Ans.—If our correspondent means by “chickens” 
old fowls or half grown stock, we would recommend 
sponging the plumage lightly with Kerosene, or dust- 
ing them with Persian insect powder, Pyrethrum, or 
Buhach, which is the same thing under different 
names. Air-slacked lime in the nests, the use of nest 
eggs charged with carboiic acid, or sprinkling the hay 
in the nests with a solution of carbolic acid will aid in 
driving the lice from the fowls. See Mr. Hankins’ 
methods of making nests for pigeons in July F. J., . 
Out Among the Farmers. __ 


I have about fifty chicks from eggs purchased of a 
prominent fancier. He represented them as pure 
single-combed Brown Leghorns. They are now three 
or four weeks old, and I notice fifteen or tweaty of 
them have white feathers in the wings, and seme have 
white feathers sprinkled all thmugh their plumage. 
Now I would like to know if the Brown Leghorns are 
liable to throw white feathers, and whether I nave the 
pure stock. A SUBSCRIBER. 

ANSWER—White featners frequently appear in the 
best pred Brown Leghorns, and especiaily in the 
young birds. Many of these white feathers disappear 
when the adult piumage is put on. Your chicks are 
too young yet to judge of their merits. 


During the moulting season extra care must be 
taken of moulting fowls that are tobe keptover. The 
sexes should not be allowed to run together during 
this period. They should be supplied with an abun- 
dance of nourishing food such as wheat, vegetables 
and milk. Corn is not so desirable from its tendency 
to produce fat. If properly fed they do not need medi- 
cine, What is called the Douglass Mixture may, how- 
ever, be supplied. .It is made by dissolving halfa 
pound of sulphate of iron and one ounce of sulphuric 
acid and adding two gallons of water. Add one tea- 
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Much | damage is often done to ducks by mischievous 
or vicious dogs, The safest place for them at night is 
in a dog proof pen. If fed regularly every evening in 
their pen, they will seldom remain out over night. 
If fed at all in the morning they should have only a 
scanty allowance, so that they will be more inclined 
to come home for supper. These remarks apply to 


| ducks that have the free range of a meadow. If in 





 spoonfal to a pint of drinking water. 


close quarters their whole living must be supplied by 
their owner, and they are rather extravagant boarders, 
“As ravenous as a bear” describes their normal 
appetite. "2 

Our young chicks mope around, do not eat much, 
and have their eyes closed. They do not seem to 
be able to open theireyes. Their eyes seem giued 
together, but when we open them the sight looks 
natural. tks it a disease, and do you know its cause 
and cure ?—Mxs. J. A. B., Thornburg, Ja. 

ANSWER—We do not know the cause of this trouble- 
some disease, nor do we know a cure. It will sud- 
denly appear in the most carefully tended flocks and 
sometimes will as suddenly disappear. If any of our 
readers have mastered this complaint we should be 
pleased to hear from them. It is very troublesome in 
some sections of the country. 

I performed a little operation lately that perhaps you 
will be interested in. I had a very fine Light Brahma 
cock that had bumblefoot so badly that you could just 
percieve the nails on the foot for the swelling, which 
was fully as large as a man’s fist put on the bottom of 
the foot. I lanced it to the bone in the form of an X 
clear across the foot, and washed it with carbolic acid 
and water. The bird is doing finely. I thought per- 
haps this might benefit some one. 


Andover, Mass. Gro. W. STOVER. 


My Bronze Turkeys and Plymouth Rock chickens 
are of too much value to go without good fresh water 
this hot weather, so I take a hint from the F. J. and 
get a one gallon earthen jar and a pie-dish jone inch 
larger in diameter than the jar and one inch deep, fill 
the jar with water and turn over quickly and place 
under the jar any substance to raise it three-fourths 
of an inch on one side. 

Buckingham, Ii. W. H. V. 

I have tip-top luck in keeping my chicken quarters 
clean by the use of a solution of carbolic acid, 5 to 10 
per cent, with soap-suds. I use an old rubber syringe 
with a nozz.e that throws four or five small streams 
and give the coop a good spraying about once a month. 
It takes very little time and is effective. Carbolic 
acid is a great antiseptic. Dr. F 


Is it injurious or dangerous to the health of fowls 
if they eat bountifully of common salt ? 

Marine, Ilis. ee 

ANSWER—Yes, it is certain death. 


"ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
"When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 


read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
énterest to do 80, a8 our readers are served with the best. 
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Position to Suck. 


not injure cow or calf; halter can be used se} 
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Geenp om ye all ‘kinds. 








HOOSIER AUTOMATIC 


CALF WEANER, 


(AHLGRIMN’S PATENT. ) 
GUARANTEED TO WEAN 


The Calf can eat with the weaner on as well as off. It does not 
fasten On the nose; is rey F 4 goods leather halter. It can- 
= pot > gg not moop the them, send soe. f for or Halter and Weanes complete: sent by 
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Automatic Butter-W orkers and Churns. On’ 
E. LINCOLN CO., Warren, Mass. 
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at wholesale, 
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STUMP PULLER 


Received Centennial Medal. 

Is now in use in Canada and 
nestit ast art of the U. 8. 
LI Ss 20 to 50 TONS. 
PS $3 ee runners, worked by two 
men. Prices S33 to $70, Cir- 









'  gCHESTER HOCS 
7 Send for description of this }, 
ah: famous breed. Also Fowls. 


L. B. SILVER, Cleveland, 0, 


HERBRAND 


Fifth Wheel 


Rear King-bolt patterns do not weaken axle by drilling; 
revents accidents from broken King-bolts, are noise- 
ess and add more to the stylish appearance of a buggy than 

any other appliance for the purpose ever invented. Se otore 

buying a buggy examine one with this improvement. Write 
for free illustrated pamphlet 
THE HERBRAND CO., Fremont, Ohio. _ 














s the best genera purpose n use. 
It is a.strong net-work without “barbs. 
Don’t injure stock. It will turn dogs, pigs, sheep, 
and ultry, as well as horses and cattle. The 
best fence for Farms, Gardens, Stock ranges, and 
Railroads. Very neat, pretty styles for Lawns, 
Parks, School-lots, and Cemeteries. Covered with 
rust-proof paint, or made of galvanized wire, as 
preferred. It will last a life-time. Itis better 
than boards or barbed wire in every respect. 
Give it a fair trial ; it will wear itself into favor. 
The Sedgwick Gates made of wrought iron 
pipe and steel wire, defy all rg ee in light- 
ness, neatness, strength, and durability. ave 
make the best, cheapest, and easiest working 

all-iron automatic or self-opening gate, 
and the neatest cheap iron fences now 
made. The Boss folding poultry coup isa 
late and useful invention. The best tire 
Stretcher, Cutting | Pliers and Post Au- 
gers. We also manufacture Russell’s excel- 
yor Wind Engines for pumping, and Geared 
ot fais for grinding, etc. For prices and particulars 

ardware Dealers, or address, mentioning paper, 
DGWICK BROS... Richmond, tnd. 

_EDW, SEREN Ss Agent, 300 Market St., Philada., Pa. 
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OUR YO UNG FOLKS. 
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Oh, a jolly old place is grandpa’s barn, 

Where the doors stand open throughout the day, 
And the cooing doves fly in and out, 

And the air is sweet with the fragrant hay. 
Where the grain lies ever the slippery jlovr, 
And the hens are busily looking around, 

And the sunbeams flicker, now here, now there, 
And the breeze blows through with a merry sound, 
The swallows twitter and chirp ail day, 

With fluttering wings, in the old brown eaves, 
And the robins sing in the trees which lean 

To brush the roof with their rustling leaves. 


When you talk keep your hands still. K 
Why is troy weight like a thief? Because it has no 


scruples. 


Which has most legs, a cow, or no cow? 
for no cow has eight legs. 


No cow, 


A little boy’s mother told him he was “all over dirt,” | 


but he said no, the dirt was “‘all over him.” 


pilar said, when he had ruined the one he was on. 


If I buy for 20 and 10 per cent. off, and sell for 20 
and 10 per cent. on, What percentage dol gain? 
W. H. D. 


In answer to loafof bread problem in April number, 
several answers came that A would receive 21 vents, 
B, 3 cents. 


Several subscribers agree that the fish spoken of in 
June number was 72 inches or 6 feet long. He would 
have made an ample breakfast. 


When wheat is one dollar a bushel, a loaf of bread 
weighs 90z. How much ought one to weigh when 
wheat sells for 70 cents a bushel? 


A little boy having broken his rocking horse the day 
it was bought, his mother rebuked him. He replied, 
** What’s the good of a horse till its broke?” 


A parent once remarked that he had eight arguments 
in favor of a prohibitory amendment, and when asked 
what they were, replied, ** My eight children.” 


Aunt: ** Has any one been at the prunes?” Dead 
silence. ** Have youtouched them, Jimmy?” Jimmy, 
with utmost deliberation, ** Pa never allows me to talk 
at the table.” 


=> 
Do you know how many different kinds of birds you 
have for neighbors, and any thing about their habits? 
Once in taking a long ride we counted thirty different 
kinds that we saw and heard. 


If you dry grasses for winter decoration, do not 


hang them up with their heads down or they will dry | 


stiff and straight, but stand them loosely in aa old 
vase or pitcher, and they willbe much more graceful. 


in answer to *‘how many steps would 
says he would take 51,500 


LC. Ba 
a gardener take” &c., 


paces, or at 23¢ feet to a pace 125,750 feet or he would | 


go 24 miles, 3 furlongs, 2 rods, 5 yards and 2 feet by 
ending at the well. 


A boy’s composition on girls: ‘Girls is the only 
folks that have theirownwayevery time. Girls are of 
several thousand kinds, and sometimes one giri can be 
like several thousand girls if she wants to rg anything 
and ain’t allowed.” 


Whena girl or boy does a piece of work well,whether 


it be washing the dishes, or milking the cows, why | 


not encourage them with honest praise? 
tion and judicious praise will go farther toward in- 
spiring them with a desire to do their work well, than 
all the cross words in Webster’s dictionary appiied | 
when they have done ill. 


Now is the time to press ferns for brightening your 
rooms next winter. The maiden hair keeps shape and 
color well, and is pretty for decorating picture cords, 


but still better, indeed the best thing for this purpose, | 


is a little plant that grows wild in tne woods, some- 
times called “bed-straw.” It is easily pressed and 


arranged, as its rough little fibres hold on to one | 


another so weil. Put them between old newspapers 
under a bed. 


= 
The individual waste of money involved in the use of 
tobacco is illustrated by the statement of experience of 
a New York merchant: “‘In early life I smoked six ci- 


gars a day,at an average of six andahalfcentseach. I 


thought to myself one day, I’ll just put aside all the 
money I am consuming in cigars and all I would con- 
sume if I kept on in the habit, and I will see what it 
will come to bycompoundinterest. And he gives this 
tremendous statistic: Last July completed thirty- 
nine years since, by the grace of God, I was emanci- 
pated from the filthy habit, and the saving amounted 


| it in the backof your spelling book: 
“T am going to turn over a new leaf,” as the cater- | 








Apprecia- | 





to the enormous sum of $29,102.08, 
interest. 


by compound 

An orphan boy sought employment; he was repeat- 
edly repulsed, He was neariy discouraged, when the 
owner of a large establishment at last concluded to 
take him if he would do various menial ‘* chores ” with 
small pay. He engaged fora year. He was first on 
hand every morning and tried to make himself useful 
in every way. At the end of the year when he tajhed 
of leaving, every one pleaded for him to stay. He 
had helped the clerks and helped the owner—they 
* could not spare him.” He was offered higher wages, 
and in two or three years more commanded a good 
salary. In process of time he was admitted as a partner. 
He was not like some persons who seem to 
think that the great point is to get the best. possible 
wages and never to work a minute beyond the regular 
time but rather, if possible, to fajl within it. They 
never make out much, 


Boys here isan alphabet of excellent counsel, by 
following which the great Baron Rothschild made 
himself famous and rich. Cut it out and paste 
Attend carefully 
to details of your business. Be prompt in all things. 
Consider well, then decide positively. Dare to do 
right, fear to do wrong. Endure trials patiently. 
Fight life’s battles bravely, manfully. Go not intothe 
society of the vicious. Hold integritysacred. Injure 
not another’s reputation nor business. Join hands 
only with the virtuous. Keep your mind from evil 
thoughts. Lie not for any consideration. Make few 
acquaintances. Nevertry to appear what you are not. 
Observe good manners. Pay your debts promptly. 
Question not the veracity of afriend. Respect the 
counsel of your parents. Sacrifice money rather than 
principle. Touch not, taste not, handle not intoxicat- 
ing drinks. Use your leisure time for improvement. 
Venture not upon the threshoid of wrong. Watch 
carefully over your passions. ’Xtend to every one a 
kindly salutation. Yield not to discouragement. 
Zealousiy labor for the right: And success is certain. 


There is an annua) battle between American mar- | 


tins and English sparrows at Midvale, N. J., for the 
possession of a box fixed upon a pole, wherein the 
martins have nested for many years. This box is 
coveted by the sparrows, and every spring, before the 
martins return from their autumnal migration, they 
build their nests and set up housekeeping init. This 
year they went through the performance, and when 
the martins came they found their home in the pos- 
session of strangers. After fying about the box for 
some time the whole flock of martins betook them- 
Selves to a neighboring tree, and there kept upa 
chattering, which had all the appearance of an indig- 
nation meeting. Then they made an attack on the 
box, and for some time there was a lively scrimmage 
among the feathers. The American birds succeeded 
in ousting the pugilistic foreigners, after a hard fight, 
and then began a house-cleaning. The nests of the 
sparrows were ruthlessly dragged tothe opening of 
the box, from which they were thrown to the ground. 
Every bit of straw or other material composing the 
sparrow’s nests was thrown out, and the disconsolate 
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Good Books for Young People! 


HENDERSON’S GARDENING , FOR PROFIT. 
By Peter Henderson. ice, $1.50, 
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: Price, $1.50. 
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kitchen management. By Juliet Corson. Price, $1.25 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 

It is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in ceason ; 
te be concise and to the point; to be practica! rather than 
theoretical; to exclude long-winded discussions and fine- 
spun theories of fancy farmers; in short, to give our readers 
CrEaM, not skim-milk. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow 
handles, and our contributors are mostly practical men and 
women, who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who 
briefly and plainly tell the best and most profitable way of 
doing things on the Farm and in the House, as learned from 
actual experience. 

lt is through strict adherence to this plan, in every depart- 
ment, that we are enabled to present as much useful infor- 
mation as the papers costing from four to eight times as 
much. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor. y 
Helpers:—John A. Woodward, A. M. Dickie, B. R. Black, 
F. D. Curtis and Abby Speakman. 


FARM JOURNAL 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 


PHILADELPHIA @ND CHICAGO, AUGUST, 1885. 


The Farm Journal has a larger circulation in the 
East than any weekly or other monthly agricultural 
journal. 

It also has a larger circulation in the Weat than any 
weekly or other monthly agricultural journal. 

It has more actual subscribers than any other aari- 
cultural paper in the United States or in the World. 

We offer in Proof—Open Subscription Books, 


Subscriptions for this paper may be left in person at either 
the Philadelphia or Chicago office. Those sent by mail 
should be directed to Philadelphia. 

Advertisements are received at either office, and have the 
benefit of the entire Eastern and Western circulation. 


THE WORK BEFORE US. 

The prices of farm products are too low, much 
too low, to give proper remuneration to the far- 
mer, after deducting present cost of production 
on the one side, and of placing in the hands of 
the consumer upon the other; but the toilers who 
must eat though they cannot produce, think them 
plenty high enough. Two things we must do: 
Lessen the cost of production and get into cheaper 
and more direct communication with the con- 
sumer. How to do these things are the problems 
which are now demanding immediate solution. 
Courage, grit and hard thinking will solve them. 
Decreasing the cost of production belongs to the 
practical side of farming—is a part of our battle 
with nature—and each farmer must think out for 
himself the details of the shortest, safest and 
surest way to thisend. It must be reached, and 
that right speedily. “The total of production is 
already abundant, if not over-abundant. Let us 
be satisfied to ‘‘ let well enough alone” in this di- 
rection, and instead of increasing the areas under 
cultivation, try by improved methods and change 
of plans to make what we now produce cost us 
less. “Tis dollars and cents we are after—not 
bushels of wheat, nor cribs of corn, nor pounds 
of beef. 

The other problem is connected with the com- 
mercial side of the farmer's business, and consti- 
tutes a legitimate ground for his war upon the 
middlemen and transportation monopolies. Here 
ccurage and aggresrive warfare, tempered with 
discretion and sound judgment will tell. Produce 
as cheaply and as economically as we may, these 
agencies, useful and necessary as they are, will, 
unless constantly checked, absorb all the profits 
and more too. Intelligent, thoughtful co-opera- 
tion, added to appeals to Legislative authority, 
will win in this righteous war. 








Statistics show that alcoholic drinks produce 
nine-tenths of all the crime and pauperism in the 
country. Nine-tenths of this alcohol is consumed 
in towns and cities, and as a natural result nine- 
tenths of the criminals and paupers come from 
the city. But as the farmers pay more than half 
of the taxes they pay more than one-half of the 
expenses of criminal trials, of jails and peniten- 
tiaries, and of poor houses. The farmers consti- 
stute more than one-half of the population, own 
more than one-half of the property, and add 
more than one-half to the wealth of the country, 
and yet their representation in the government 
is about one-tenth. 
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SIR JOHN BENNET LAWES. 


A. B. Alien mulches peas, and thinks it keeps 
them from mildewing. At any rate with the low 
growing sorts, (and there’s little sense in growing 
the tall ones which must be *‘ bushed,” these days) 
he can turn these over on the clean mulch one 
side until the pods ure all picked. then to the 
other which will be several days later by being 
kept from the sun. Good idea. 


—— - ————— 

Isn't it about time that that light horse power 
was rigged up torun the churn, the wood saw, 
the washing machine,the ironer,the meat chopper, 


| the corn sheller, the apple mill and the fodder 





| cutter? Say! 


Don’t “‘ goon” at the women folks, the children, 
the hired man, the flies, or the young cow that 
won't come up when the bars are let down. 
Patience ! 


Nitrogen is efficient in producing leaves, and 
potash stems and wood. Cereals and fruits which 
bear seeds especially require phosphoric acid. 

Plantains in the door-yard will be killed if cut 
off now just below the surface of the ground. It 
is not necessary to take out the roots. 


Just as like as not every apple tree and grape 
vine on the farm needs an application of ground 
bone and wood ashes. We know it. 

Ruth Brown says she gets out of breath hurry- 
ing tothe P. O. the day she thinks the F. J. is due. 
If it is not there she is out-done. 

Note what John Tucker says this month about 
seeding the Timothy stubble, if the stand is much 
injured by the drouth. 

Write to the Editor and tell him how you do 
things. ‘‘ Practical not Fancy Farming.” 

It is not a very hard job to grow a hundred 
bushels of blackberries to the acre. 

The chap that made a good deal of money in a 
short time.soon lost it. 

As we write it is awfully hot. We are ina 
melting mood. 

Cream, not skim-milk. 














(Gentle and harmless at ordinary times, but alert 
and savage when tramps and swindlers come in at the 
front gate.) 


We hope our readers sympathized with the street 
railway car conductors in their recent strike im 
Chicago, for they are a fearfully abused class of men. 
It is bad enough in Chicago but a great deal worse in 
the Eastern cities, notably in Philadelphia. The siaves 
of the sduth were never, as a class, imposed on toa 
greater degree than are the conductors and drivers of 
the street cars of Philadelphia. Their pay is about 
$2.00 per day but from this is deducted the cost of any 
damage done to their cars or to other vehicles. They 
are on duty seventeen to eighteen hours a day, allow- 








| 





ing but six or seven for sleep, to go and come to their 
work, and to attend to their family, social, and other 
requirements. The owners of the railways are rolling 
in wealth, the stock of the companies paying from 20 
to 50 per cent on the cost. If there is any place in 
futurity that is particularly and excessively hot set 
apart for the worst people that can be found anywhere 
upon the earth, it must be set apart for that wicked 
tribe who thus grinds the face of the poor and robs it 
of sleep and the privilege of social intercourse with 
wife and children—the directors of street railways in 
the large cities of the country. 


There was a man around here this summer selling 
a recipe for preserving berries, fruits and vegetabies 
in an open can, in water. He had samples held over 
from last year. The question comes up, does the 
housewife want her berries and fruits soaked in water 
fora year or so? But yet he sold several family 
“rights.” Do yon know anything of this concern? 

Newtown, Pa, E. F. CHURCH. 

Whoever bought such a recipe and paid for it has 
been humbugged. Doubtless the stuff used to pre- 
serve the fruit from decay is salacylic acid which is 
unwholesome and unfit to put into the human stomach. 
If not this, then probably something worse. 


OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Perhaps modern agriculture owes more of its pro- 
gress to the distinguished experimentalist whose 
portrait we present this month than to any other one 
man. 

30rn in 1814, upon the estate near London, England, 
which he now owns, he was educated at Eton and 
Oxford, displaying strong partiality for, and becoming 
thoroughly proficient in chemistry. At twenty years 
ot age, having come into possession of his handsome 
and valuable estate, he began regular experiments in 
agricultural chemistry, devoting all his scientific 
knowledge, his time, money and land to the work, and 
has unremittingly continued it until the present time, 
covering a period of more than fifty years. Several 
hundred experiments with ground bone upon the soil 
led to the establishment of large works for the 
manufacture of superphospate of lime, the legitimate 
progenitor of all the many “phosphates” now in 
common use as fertilizers. 

Dr. Lawes home is known as ** Rothamstead Farm,” 
is within 25 miles of London, and consists of 500 acres 
of land, (upon which is one of the finest of old English 
manor houses) all of which he has devoted to the use 
of this greatest of all ‘* Agricultural Experiment 
Stations *’; and a part of which he has set apart, with 
an endowment of £10,000 for the continuance of the 
investigations after his death. 

Honors have been showered upon Dr. Lawes from 
every direction, and his teachings, the results of his 
extended research, are read in all portions of the 
globe, but no where more carefully, nor more atten- 
tively than in America. 
— SSS 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 


THE OUTLOOK. 

Let us count over our mercies; there are more of 
them than we imagine. 

The air of depression which hangs over the 
cheese market is not to be shaken off. 

Despite low prices, I think that nobody who 
holds wheat until next winter will have reason 
to regret it.—W. J. F. in Country Gentleman. 











‘Lhere is too much poor, cheap, coarse wool in 
the world, and not enough of the better grades. 
The man who grows good wool will come out 
ahead. 


Not so much surplus of wheat as last year, but 
plenty to keep the price from going to an un- 
healthy figure. The farmer who holds for $1.50 
will probably hold a good while. 


At present prices for butter, “cream cheese” 
—the real,genuine article—should soon be plenty 
andcheap. It won't pay to robthe milk of cream 
to make butter at ten cents per pound. 


The outlook is bad for the man who did not 
plant plenty of sugar corn, tomatoes and other 
garden vegetables the past season. And just as 
bad for the one who did plant and neglected to 
to cultivate. 


The prospect is bad for the young man who 
proposes in August, for she can’t make up her 
mind this month. The weather is too draggy 
and uninspiring. Leave that little matter go 
over until September. __ 


A big corn and oats crop the country over 1s 
assured; prospect good for potatoes; hay mod- 
erate; cotton prospect very promising; apples 
good for “off year ;"’ pears poor; peaches a failure 
except on Delaware peninsula; winter wheat 
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poorest crop since 1868 the probable aggregate of 
210,000,000 against 360,000,000 last year; spring 
wheat about same as last year or 153,000,000 
bushels. This is Rural New-Yorker’s careful 
summing up. 


Blackberry and raspberry bushes were badly 
killed last winter in many parts of the country. 
Only the hardy sorts survived in the Northern 
States. B. F. J. says in the Country Gentleman, 
that 75 per cent. of all the peaches, cherries, pears 
and apples in hissection, (Northern Illinois,) are 
either dead or recovering from disease, and the 
disposition to replant is almost universal. He 
thinks this applies toa great part of Missouri, 
Iowa and Wisconsin ; hence he says the nursery- 
men of the country expect an active demand for 
trees, and good prices, for at least three or four 
years yet. 


F. K.S. writes from Maryland to Country Gen- 
tlemen :—I took a ride down through the first 
election district of Anne Arundel county yes- 
tirday, a distance of fifteen miles, through what 
was before the war the garden spot of Maryland, 
known by the name of West River. The only 
thought with the freedmen now, is to get to the 
cities. They are leaving the farms, forming set- 
tlements at every available point whereon a 
white man will sell them an acre or two of land, 
and every house they build, they fill to overflow- 
ing with all of their friends that they can gather 
from the farms miles away. Ina few years the 
farms will be entirely deserted by the negroes, 
all massing themselves in and around cities and 
villages. Then who will work the land? 

Is this a true picture of much of the South, or 
is it exceptional ? 


Nearly one-half of the cost of our whole food 
supply, according to Edward Atkinson, is meat; 
another quarter of our market bill consists of 
dairy products and eggs, bread costing only one- 
halfas much. We expend as much for sugar as 
for vegetables and nearly twice as much for tea 
and coffee as for fruits. The average cost of liv- 
ing per day is highest in New England, where 
it is 28 cents per person. In the South and West 
it is 30 per cent less. The cost of food per year 


per person the country over is set forth in the 
following table: 











Cents Cost per Total for 
per da year. United States, 
Meat, poultry and fish.. 9.70 35.3 $1,765,000,000 
5.6 20.30 1,019,000,000 
; 9.10 455,000,000 
2 7.21 360,500,000 
: a 7.06 353,000,000 
y Se, 3.71 185,500,000 
Fruit, green and dry.... 0.62 2.26 113,000,000 
Salt, spice, ice, etc..... 0.49 1.78 80,000,000 
WOES > avankvekics: aD $86.81 $4,340,000,000 


THE FARM. 

Don’t thresh the wheat until it is done sweating. Get 
the grain ali out; if the thresher teeth are dull, turn 
them or get new ones. This hint may save you many 
times the cost of the Farm Journal. 


In wheat growing the cost per bushel decreases 
as the yield per acre increases, 

Thoroughness in preparation of the soil is the 
strong point in wheat growing, either East or 
West. 


A largish tree, cut from the woods, with the 
leaves taken off and the branches left on, drag- 
ged over the buckwheat ground, will get the 
surface in nice condition for grass seed or for 
buckwheat. ma 


Our attemps to mix our own fertilizers for 
corn and potatoes have not been very success- 
ful. Those we got of Mapes give better results 
for the money. Guess it is not our forte to make 
manures. “Every man to his own trade.” 


The rough corners when cleaned up, and the 
wet spots when drained, will probably be among 
the most productive parts of the farm. They 
have been lying idle, accumulating riches along 
time, and should now be made to yield up scme 
of it. 


The entire seed-distributing section of the 
Agricultural Department at Washington is a 
humbug of the first water, and should be prompt- 
ly done away with. Commissioner Colman will 
deserve well of the country if he can devise 
means for the suppression of this fraud.—JoHN. 


The New England Homestead says that Phos- 
phate rock delivered on board of vessels at 
Charleston, 8. C., cost $6.30 to $6.50 per ton in 
lots of 500 tons and upward for cash. When it 
gets to New York, the rock is worth $8 ® to $9, 
and when ground manufacturers can buy it for 
Spot cash in big lots for $11 to"$13 per ton. After 








it has been treated with sulphuric acid, it costs 
in 500-ton lots $14 to $17, according to the analysis. 
The jobber gets $1 to $2 per ton, and, the retailer 
gets as much profit as possible. So with freight 
added, acid phosphate in small lots seldom 
reaches the consumer for less than $25 per ton, 


The farmer who goes not have an abundance 


| Of ripe fruit from his garden in constant succes- 


sion from early strawberries until the frost cuts 
off the latest grapes, fails to live up to his privi- 


leges. Just now F, J. is reveling in late black- 
berries and early melons. Health and luxury 
combined. 


We are not prepared to say what practical 
results Mr. Rural New-Yorkéer Carman may 
achieve with his wheat-rye hybrids, but an in- 
spection of the plants while in bloom upon the 
Rural grounds, proved intensely interesting to 
us. We wish for Mr. Carman the abundant suc- 
cess which his enthusiasm deserves. 


Doubtless many of your subscribers, like my- 
self, would like to learn how to construct a 
cheap horse-power suitable for turning a fodder 
cutter, corn sheller, churn, washing machine, 
&e. Can you give us an illustrated descriptive 
plan in the F. J., making it so simple that any 
of your subscribers, who are handy with tools, 
could construct one. R. W.S., Elmer, N. J. 


We shall be glad to hear from manufacturers 
and others on this matter.—EDITOR. 


To see to it that the “little things”—the 
“pottering jobs’ that no one likes to do—are 
well and promptly done, is one of the Strong 
points in successful farming. The heavy jobs 
will not quite do themselves, to b@ sure, but they 
manage to get done, somehow or other, while 
the smaller ones are put off and set aside, until 
putting off ripens into actua] neglect which saps 
the profits of the farm. Reverse the usual order, 
and regard the trifling jobs as of greatest im port- 
ance. Do them first, and do them well, and the 
big ones will be pretty sure to follow on in due 
orderandinduetime. Markingthe stumpsand 
stone piles in the meadow is apt to be neglected, 
but haymaking will hardly pass by unattended 
to; cutting the weeds out of the fence corners in 
the fallows may be forgotten, but “seeding” 
will remind you of itself without fail; marking 
the proper ears for seed corn isoften passed over 
at the right. time, but the boys and the hired 
man will not let you forget to cut off the corn 
crop. Look after the little things. Keep the 
odds and ends, and ragged edges tucked in. 


Plumpness and fullness in the berry is a de- 
sirable characteristic in a crop of wheat, but we 
greatly doubt the propriety of making this the 


main point in selecting seed, as is done by the’ 


rolling screen, or the pans which separate the 
grain into two or three different sizes as it passes 
through them. The trouble is that the finest, 
fattest berries are likely to be produced upon 
heads that are short, or that have been in some 
way injured, or for some other reason have a 
comparatively small number of grains to ma- 
ture, and this is not a desirable feature to per- 
petuate. On the contrary, smaller grains, even 
shrunken ones, may have been produced by 
causes which indicate large productiveness, 
For instance a head of wheat which carries forty 
grains could scarcely be expected to produce as 
plump berries as the one which carries but ten 
or fifteen, the conditions being the same, yet 
the former, if possessing unimpaired vitality. 
would be much more desirable as seed. A fiel 
of ‘wheat with long heads, well filled, is more 
liable to lodge, other circumstances being equal, 
than one the heads of which are short, and 
nicely filled, but the lodging tends to produce 
shriveled grain; while in that which stands 
erect the berries may be fat and round, and all 
the more so because of the limited number car- 
ried by each individual stalk. Yet a thought- 
ful and experienced farmer would choose the 
former for seed, because of the greater tendency 
to produce a full crop. We suggest, therefore, 
that the smaller berries from long, well filled 
heads be chosen as the rents of our seed 
wheat lots, rather than the large, full-formed 
ones. Their antecedents are better. 


. THE TRUCK GARDEN. 
The orchard, the * small fruit’? garden and the truck 
patch furnish cheaper and better medicine than any 
drug-store. 


Try mulching the late peas. 


Water, and more water, is the strong point in 
successfully growing celery and cauliflower. 


Bend down a few branches of the new growth 
of your best grape-vine, so that they touch the 
earth about midway of their length, weight 
them to keep them in place, and cover a joint 
or two with earth; after they have rooted cut 











from the old vine and transplant, or give them 
to some poor neighbor. 


The Warfield Manufacturing Co., of Baltimore, 
make a machine for cutting green corn from 
the cob, suitable tor canneries, 


Cutting out the old canes of raspberries and 
blackberries and burning them promptly will 
probably destroy swarms of noxious insects and 
their eggs. 


Michigan grape growers discard all tedious 
methods of training, simply twisting the vines 
around a small post and fastening them with a 
small nail. 


As for the Turner raspberry, it is as hardy as 
an oak and as fruitful asthe Wilson strawberry, 
and stands up as staunch as astone wall against 
all weather inclemencies.—RB. F, J. in the Coun- 
try Gentleman, 


Currant and gooseberry cuttings are usally 
set in the spring, but August is a better time. 
Cut shoots of the new growth into lengths of six 
inches, and plant in the richest corner of the 
garden, leaving about an inch, with a bud, above 
ground. 


It is now time that celery for'the winter 
supply was set out. Every farmer should raise 
an abundant supply of this wholesome and de- 
licious vegetable. The dwarf varieties are best 
and there is no neéd of digging trenches in 
which to grow it. Make the ground rich, keep 
it well hoed and blanch it after it is dug in the 
fall. This is by far the better way. The Orange 
County Farmer say so. 


How shall we destroy the ants that are 
ing our lawn? J 

Make a hole in the ant hill with a stick and 
pour in a gill ortwo of turpentine, or agallon of 
water in which a pound of crude carbolic acid 
has been stirred. Orsink a wide mouthed bottle 
even with the ground, into which they will fall 
and cannot get out. Or build a little fence around 
the hill and pena couple of large toads in it. 
This for numerous querists. 


In that excellent little pamphlet entitled the 
“A, B. C. of Potato Culture,’ written by T. B, 
Terry, Hudson, O., and published by A. I. Root, 
Medina, O., we find recommended bushel boxes 
for handling the potato crop, as shown in the 
illustration. The 
size is 18x16 and 
13 inches deep, or 
slightly deeper 
to allow for 
shrinkage, all 
_ inside measure- 
ments. The sides 
and bottoms are 
made of % stuff, 
and the ends of 
54, with handles in the-ends to lift by. (We 
suggest that the bottoms also be % inch stuff.) 
The corners are bound with galvanized hoop 
iron, and the cost was from $25 to $30 a hundred 
at a box factory. Light wood should be used; 
a box will weigh six or seven pounds. Each 
box should have a board to fit on the top for a 
cover. Such boxes will be found very useful, 
both in harvesting the crop of potatoes and mar- 
keting it; besides they can be used for apples, 
turnips, &e. Of course we shall have a hundred 
or so made when we get that Experimental 
Farm. After using them one season everybody 
— wonder how “we ever got along without 

em.’ 


“Five hundred pounds of crude undissolved 
ground tone and two hundred pounds of high- 
grade (83 per cent.) muriate of potash, or its 
equivalent in unleached wood ashes, per acre, 
has always produeed a fair crop of fruit and a 
reasonable growth of well ripened wood.” The 
above is a quotation from Jno. B. Moore & Sen, 
of Concord, Mass., and refers to grapes. We quote 
further; 

We consider the fall just as favorable a time 
for planting grape vines as the spring. 

‘The oldest vines are trained on large stakes, 
and planted in rows running North and South, 
nine feet between the rows and eight feet apart 
in the rows. They had as well be seven feet 
apart in the rows, 

The cultivation has been done by plowing 
about 4 inches deep, early in the spring, between 
the rows, turning the furrows towards the vines, 
and afterwards by stirring between the rows 
with a common steel-tooth cultivator often 
enough to keep down all weeds between the rows 


destroy- 
.S. H. 
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and also by hoeing out between the vines a few 
times during the season. This frequent stirring 
of the soil we find very beneficial. 

A part of these vines have been trained to 
stakes, (wo stakes to a vine, in line with the rows 
of vines, standing 18 inches on each side of the 
vines, and set in the ground 2% feet deep, 
standing out of the ground six feet. One cane 
from each vine is trained spirally around each 
stake and fastened securely at the top, and 
finally, as the vine grows larger, is spur pruned 
from top to bottom. With this method the 
shoots do not require any further tying during 
the season. The horse and cultivator can pass 
through both ways. 

John B. Moore originated “ Moore’s Early” 
grape, and the firm are successful grape growers. 

How shall we destroy the worm that €ats the 
cabbage? We wish we knew exactly; how 
quickly we would tell our readers! We shall try 
slug shot and also throw dry earth—dust—on the 
heads when the worms are small and the cab- 
bages moist; also dash it up against the lower 
leaves if we can. E. F. Worthington, of West 
Bloomfield, N. Y., tells us that the dust will an- 
swer the purpose. J. R., of Canada, says the 
same thing. T. M., says “sprinkle the heads 
freely with salt.” We suppose “ Buhach” 
sprinkled on the leaves will destroy the worms. 
This is simply Persian Insect Powder under 
another name; it may be of better quality. We 
shail try this if the others fail. A subscriber 
writes that wheat or rye flour sprinkled on the 
worms will stop their evil work. It is best to 
have the ground very rich so as to push the cab- 
bages right along and out-grow the worms. After 
the plants get started give them some rich phos- 
phate near the row. James Vick, of Rochester, 
N. Y., sells a bellows for applying the Buhach, 
or other poison, and Thomas Woodason, of Chi- 
cago, offers another. Both are good. 


Keep the cultivator going in the cabbage and 
turnip fields, 


THE ORCHARD. 

A good wash for trees is made by adding one quart of 
soft scap to two gallons of water, and when the mix- 
ture is heated add a pint of crude carbolic acid. The 
scent of the carbolic acid is enduring, and it is especially 
distasteful to insects. 


Every orchardist ought to have a good pruning 
knife. Such may be bought of Maher & Grosh and 
the knife wili be sent by mail. 


Why should the grain or dairy farmer, who desires 
to grow only apples enough for his own use, plant an 
“orchard” at all? Why not plant single trees, or 
groups of two or three of a kind, here and there on 
the farm, in such odd nooks and corners as may be 
available; or along the lane and road-sides? You 
might find just some such places to stick in a few this 
fall, though you are not prepared to “plant an 
orchard.” JOHN. 


Meehan decides that the Parry-Collins-Caywood- 
Lawson-Comet pear should be called Lawson. This 
will suit Parry and Lawson but not Collins and Cay- 
wood, As judgment was not called for by all the 
chief parties interested the decision will not be 
accepted wholly. Suppose the names Lawson and 
Comet both be dropped and “ Meehan”’ be substituted. 
How will this do for a suggestion? 


“The idea that fire blight is contagious or even 
infectious, is surely thoroughly exploded; and the 
advice to drop all other important work at once, and 
go to work at any cost to cut away and burn the 
* infected’ tops, seems very strange at this late date.” 
The above is clipped from Gardener’s Monthly, 
Thomas Meehan, Editor. Now, fire blight in the pear 
may not be “contagious or even infectious,” but the 
idea that it is, is certainly not “ thoroughly exploded.” 
We are acquainted with a number of practical pear 
growers and there is not one among them but that at 
least suspects fire blight to be infectious, if not con- 
tagious. The noise of the “explosion” of said idea 
must have been loudest in the neighborhood of Mr. 
Meehan than elsewhere. 


We set out about 1500 apple trees last spring and, at 
the time of planting, cut off the tops about four feet 
from the ground, and grafted about 900 of them. The 
ground, some thirty-five acres, was planted to corn, 
sugar corn and potatoes. When the locusts began 
their work we covered the trees with strips of muslin 
but this did not prevent the insects from punching the 
bark and laying their eggs, for they went right through 
the muslin, in some cases. Then we covered the trees 
most exposed, by nearness to timber, with rye straw 
and won the victory. We do not think a dozen trees 
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out of the 1500 were injured. It costs but a trifle to 
protect newly planted trees from the cicad# so we 
will never tell people again not to plant orchard trees 
locust year. We do not believe the trees wuuld have 
been greatly damaged had we not covered them. 
Trees one year transplanted were most liable to injury 
from locust stings. 


Where there 1s plenty of food for both grass and for 
the trees, and al] other things equal, the grass-clothed 
orchard wil always be the best.—MEEHAN. This may 
not be very far from the truth. Yet, fora young or- 
chard, it is probably best to cultivate. Corn is one of 
the best crops to grow among young trees, for the 
reason that cultivation is essential to the corn, and 
the corn gets it, to the advantage of the trees ; and for 
the reason that cultivation ceases about the right time 
for the good of the trees and during the hot weather 
of August the corn shades the tree trunks, insuring 
well ripened wood by winter and preventing damage 
from the sun’s glare upon the bark. Potatoes, cabbage, 
sugar corn, in fact any crop that requires cultivation, 
is suitable fora young orchard. Red clover is bad 
and all grain crops are worse. After six or eight 
years of cropping the orchard can go into white clover, 
orchard and green grass sod, be pastured by sheep or 
ringed hogs, and receive such a coat of manure every 
third year as will keep the soil loose. 


J.B. Moore, introducer of Moore’s Early Grape, 
is authority for the following on thinning fruit: 
Few workmen have the courage to thin peaches 
sufficiently. The work must be done as soon as 
the crop has set, and the early dropping has 
ceased ; or when the peaches are about the size 
of walnuts. The hardening of the stones after- 
ward exhausts the tree. He said a good rule 
was to pick off as many as you think ought 
to be removed, and then take off half the re- 
mainder. A better and more definite rule is to 
leave the fruit at stated distances on the 
branches, or about four inches apart for small 
varieties, and five or six inches for larger ones. 
It is well to observe this rule where the crop has 
not been killed this year, and where the trees 
are bearing abundantly. Orchardists should 
bear in mind that thinning, properly performed, 
does not lessen the bulk of the crop, as the spe- 
cimens grow so much larger that the same num- 
ber of bushels remain. The same rule applies to 
apples, pears, quinces, &c. * 


The young tree won’t bear fruit, won’t it? Well, if 
it is a young tree, perhaps it ought not to. It proba- 
bly knows what is best forit. A tree should make 
wood in its early stage, so it can perform well later in 
life. But granted that the owner of the tree that is 
growing rapidly knows better than the tree when it 
ought to be fruitful, we can tell him how, most likely, 
he can change the habit of the tree so it will bear, and 
here goes. Towards the last of July cut off a large 
portion of the wood that has grown the present sea- 
son. This will have the effect to throw the sap into 
laterals, hastening their development into fruit spurs. 
This may not cause fruit to appear next year, but it 
will be likely toa year later. Another way is to cut off 
a portion of the roots and another is to bend and fas- 
ten in a bent position some limbs of the tree or tie a 
loose knot in the branches. Anything that will inter- 
rupt the flow of sap through the tree will tend toward 
fruitfulness. But some trees, as for instance certain 
plums, will not bear fruit because of imperfect fertii- 
ization of tbe blossoms, and we are inclined to believe 
that some varieties of apples, as for instance the 





Bellfiower, fail to be fruitful for the same reason. 
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BUSINESS CLASSIFIED. 





¢2” Selected undisplayed advertisements con- 
densed and classitied—List of trustworthy con- 
cerns who seek trade with our readers. 

In writing to any of them it will be to your interest to say 
that yom saw their card in the Farm Journal, as everybody 
now knows that we guarantee ** Fair Play,” and no one is per- 
mitted to use our columns but those whe are both able and 
willing to act squarely with their customers, and give an 
honest dollar's worth for a dollar. Farm Journal readers 
are entitled to the best and it is usually accorded to them, 





AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED. 
NNN NNN NLP 
SALESMEN WanTED. A few good reliable men to sell our 
new fruits & specialties. Good Salary. Ad's with reference. 
Hoopes Bros.,& Thomas, Cherry Hill Nur.,West Chester, Pa. 
.ALESMEN WANTED by the Chase Nurseries. Growers 

of a Full Line of Fruits and Ornamentals, Address 

R. G, Coase & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 








JEW PRICE-LIST OF TREES FREE. Puoenix & 
4 EMERSON, Nurserymen, Bloomington, Ills. 
peoMona NURSERIES. Headquarters for Kieffer and 
Lawson Pears, Wilson Jr. Blackb’y and Parry Strawb’y. 
Marlboro Rasp., Grapes, &c. Wm. Parry, Parry P.O..N. J. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 
M4 KING STRAWBERRY. THE EARLIEST and 
4 Best Selling berry known. First Prize Moorestown 
Strawberry Fair. Plants for fall planting. Send for circu- 
lars giving full information and prices. 

THos. G. ZANE, Chews’ Landing, N. J. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


Vy ] arren’s Strawberry Weeder. Invaluable to Strawberry 
growers. Send for Circular. S.H. WARREN, Weston, Mass 
ros: UMP, VETERINARY & AGRICULTURAL 
SYRINGE. Three complete machines combined for 
only $6.00, (made of brass.) md for Illust’d Catalogue. 
Agents make $10 to $20 perday. P. C. Lewis, Catskill, NY: 
;;CLIPSE POST HOLE DIGGER, the greatest labor- 
4 saving tooleverinvented. Works on a new principal and 
in any kind of ground. Send for full description and price to 
CoLE & FLEMING, Springfield, Ohio. 


FERTILIZERS. 
SLL LLL LL LLL LEO OO OOOOOOeeeeeense 
‘’ H. DEMPWOLF & CO., York, Pa. M'f’s of fertilizers 


/,and agricultural chemicals, pure ground bone, pure dis- 
solved bone,ammoniated bone phosphate. Send for price list. 


A ae ~ HARROWS. 


OLLI 
** 4 CME” PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD 
+i CRUSHER AND LEVELER. Best in the Worid! 
Nas & BROTHER, Sole Manufacturers, Millington, N. J. 
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EVAPORATORS. 
etre an x " aad 
OPPING'S PORTABLE EVAPORATOR WILL DRY 
i ALL KINDS OF FRUIT HANDSOMELY. Send for 
circular to H. Toppine, Marion, New York. 


CIDER MILLS. 


~_—~—“_—ae"rrsan—aeeess es so 
RIUMPH CIDER MILLS. LOW PRICE. 
Hauck & Comstock, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 











HORSE-POWERS AND THRESHERS. 
PPLE PLIP PLP PLL PPD PP PPP PAD PALL PPP PPP PP 
A PERFECT Thresher and Cleaner for $100—warranted. 
4A Raritan Ag’l Works. Hobson;Benson & Co.,Rantan,N.J. 
EARLESS HORSE-POWER, THRESHER AND 
Cleaner. “Best ever made.” Manufactured by MINARD 
HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. Catalogue Free. 


ss COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


LPB PB PLD PLL LLLP LL LL LL LL LLL LLL LLL IDI 

10 CTS. will get you full instructions for preparing Poul- 
LV try for Market. E.& O.WaRD, 279 Washington St. N. Y. 

(1. W,,IDELL, 333 Washington Street, New York. 
/. Green and Dried Fruits, Poultry, Eggs, Nuts, &c. 











~ FARMS FOR SALE. 


SIAM A PPPs 

\f ARYLAND FARMS 815 to $25 per acre Catal 

M _free. H. P, CHAMBERS, Federa burg, Md. ibd 
\LAREMONT COLONY Still Growing! Maps and Cir- 
/ culars Free. J. F. Mancua, Claremont, Va. 


Ki at Virginia estates in the noted Piedmont Re- 
Agion and beautiful Shenandoah Valley, within easy reach 
of helnnwey ang city, described in free Real Estate Journal 
published by W. P. HILLEary & Son,at Warrenton, Va. 








GOOD BOOKS! 


Furnished by Mail by the Publisher of the Farm Journal 
to his readers. 


THE PRICES NAMED 


PEAR CULTURE FOR PROFIT. Price, $1..00 
By P. T. Quinn, who 1s a practical pear grower. A 
useful work. 


HOW THE FARM PAYS. Price $2.50. 

By Wm. Crozier and Peter Henderson. I have here- 
tofore warmly praised this book and am confident of its 
unusual merit. It is well illustrated and treats of farm- 
ing and gardening in a practical way and its ideas are 
modern. 


FULTON S PEACH CULTURE. Price $1.50. 
© peach grower should be without it. 


INSECTS INJURIOUS TO FRUITS. Price $3. 
Fully illustrated and systematically arranged. We 





commend this book. 
Address orders to 


INCLUDE POSTAGE, 


HARRIS’ TALKS ON MANURES. Price $1.75 
I deem this a most valuable work that should be in the 
hands of every farmer and gardener. 


BARRY’S FRUIT GARDEN, Pri 50. 
Every fruit grower should have it. visheansa 


BARN PLANS AND OUT-BUILDINGS. 50. 
A valuable work, full of Bon) hints, eee, 
plans. 
SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUITS. Pri 5.00. 
= E. i Roe; beautifully illustrated and Bind 
‘ive. 80 


SMALL FRUIT recent 
‘LE FRUIT CULTURIST. Price $1.50. By 


SWEET POTATO CULTURE. Price 40 cents. 
FULLER’S GRAPE CULTURIST. Price $1.50. 


- WILMER ATKINSON, 


183 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


Or, 


Publisher. 
125 NORTH NINTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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__‘THE HOUSEHOLD. — 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 














Truth, which is eternally the same, has noth- 
ing to fear from the operation of conflicting 
opinions. She lies upon her quiet bed, at the 
bottom of the sea, while the surface of the ele- 
ment that forms her gentle covering has, per- 
chance, been agitated by many a naval conflict. 





“ Self ease is pain ; the only rest 

Is labor for a worthy end, 

A toil that gains with what it yields, 
And scatters to its own increase, 

And hears while sowing outward fields 
The harvest song of inward peace.” 








Let us learn to anoint our friends beforehand 
for their burial. Post-mortem kindness does 
not cheer the burdened spirit. Flowers on the 
coffin cast no fragrance backward over the 
weary way. 








A fixed purpose does not fail through a temporary 
hindrance. The burning of a little straw may hide 
the stars of the sky, but the stars are there and will 
re-appear. 

MORE ABOUT THE EDUCATION OF OUR 
CHILDREN. 
BY MARY SIDNEY. 

Since writing my article for the May number 
concerning the above subject, I have received 
many thanks and complimentary remarks from 

. different sources. But a long communication 
from Lizzie Brown, of Abington, Mass., address- 
ed to the F. J., is of a different tone, and I will 
quote some of the more important questions 
and assertions for the benefit of the reader: 

1. ‘Does Mary Sidney think it the fault of the schools 
that young men court so late? Is’nt it rather that the 
girls are so much more Jovable than they used to be, 
the young men find it harder to tear themselves 
away?” 

2. ** Does she consider it the duty of school teachers 
to teach girls to do the washing, or to cook a dinner, 
or to teach young men not to let papa foot the biils?” 

8. “ Would there have been any such cases as men- 
tioned if the parents had done and taught these 
things?” (meaning obedience, truth, industry, &c.) 

If my friend of Massachusetts had read my 
article attentively, I think she would have dis- 
covered that it treated of home education as 
well as that of the school, urged co-operation of 
the two, and pointed out the possibility that 
parents might be trusting too much to schools, 
and neglecting some of their own responsibili- 
ties. I certainly never charged the schools 
with instructing young people to court all night, 
but only tried to show that the whole system of 
education in and out of school is not guiding 
our young people into habits conducive to long 
life and usefulness. 

If the girls of the present day are so irresistibly 
lovely that the young men can not leave, why 
is it they don’t marry as fast as of yore? Those 
who have studied the matter bring statistics to 
show that there is a great deal more single bless- 
edness according to the population than in for- 
mer days, and also that divorces are increasing 
in proportion to the number of marriages with 
frightful rapidity. The beauty of the thought 
that it is harder for young men nowadays “to 
tear themselves away,” is somewhat marred by 
knowing that they “tear away” easier after 
marriage than they used to when girls had fewer 
accomplishments and more domestic worth. 

Some of our best educators and foremost think- 
ers are now advocating industrial schools. They 
see the weakness and inertia of school graduates 
and realize that something must be done. All 
the gymnasiums in existence can not supply 
the place ot useful drill. Sewing has been intro- 
duced in some of the Normal schools, and expe- 
rimental lessons in cooking been given looking 
towards its introduction into the public schools, 
and it may be that laundry work will have to 
comeinalso. I most assuredly think no teacher 
fitted for his position who is not capable of giv- 
ing moral instraction. He should point out to 
the rising generation whenever opportunity 
offers, that it is ignoble and unworthy, and 
tends to immorality to be idle; to want the 
comforts and luxuries of life, but expect Papa or 
some one else to earn them. In expecting this 











of the teacher I do not excuse the parent from 
My critic 


performing similar duties at home. 
says: 


“TI think the schools can do very little for those 


children whose parents do nothing for them in the 
way of culture and education at home. I think very 
few parents are what they should be to their children. 

As for the young men they would not have been 
idle spendthrifts if their parents had done their duty 
by them. Yes, the parents are out of joint. 

If a child inherits stupidity from his parents all 
the schools, universities and colleges in the United 
States can not make him anything but stupid. As for 
improvements, compare a letter written by a child in 
the grammar schooi now, with one written by a scholar 
of the district school forty years ago. Compare the 
spelling, punctuation, penmanship. Hear the two 
read an article aloud, and a!so see how much quicker 
in figuring is the child nowadays. I know that here 
in this State there isa great improvement in these three 
essentials of a good education. But when the parents 
are illiterate—when the mother has a large family to 
cook, wash, mend and sew for, and the father has to 
drudge all day long,—where the chief topics of con- 
versation are work, money, and the deeds and mis- 
deeds of the neighbors; then what the boy learns at 
sohool, not being discussed, or put to any use, soon 
dies out of his mind and is forgotten.” 

If the schools can do nothing for those who 
have not perfect home training, of what use are 
they? If the work must be done at home, 
hadn’t we better save our money and not em- 
ploy teachers. But I have nosuch narrow ideas. 
The common school was established to meet 
just such a lack of home culture; and some of 
our brightest minds, foremost statesmen and 
orators, and best business men and women have 
come from homes where a loving but illiterate 
mother ministered with her own hands to every 


_ variety of her family’s needs, and an unlearned 


father was doomed to ceaseless toil to provide 
the essentials of life. We employ a carpenter to 
build us a house because we can not do it our- 
selves, and yet we know what we want and how 
it should be when done. Andso from the mil- 
liner to the jeweler, we employ others to do 
what we are incapable of, and why not thus 
employ teachers? But they must not try to 
shut our mouths by throwing our ignorance in 
our teeth. We know what a good job of teach- 
ing is, as well as we can tell erfect piece of 
work of other occupations. e know some 
things, if we don’t know others. Knowledge is 
not so unevenly distributed, and those who 
have not the book learning often have:that 
which serves them as good a purpose. 

If, as is asserted, the cause of all the trouble is 

that parents have not done their duty, ifoutside 
influences have no effect, how is it that of the 
same families,under the same care and example, 
some will take to bad ways and others to good? 
That this is no uncommon circumstance all 
must admit. Ifthe education gleaned from books 
“not being discussed or ~ to any use soon dies 
out of mind,’ will not a knowledge of industrial 
pursuits do thesame? If thisargument is good 
or anything, is it not good to show that the 
hands and the head should be educated together; 
that each day should have a portion of time de- 
voted to both, and that one should not be urged 
so rapidly as to exclude the other? 

One head cannot contain everything; and as 
we go along, if we learn from books such things 
as will be of practical value in oursphere of use- 
fulness, our educations will be much more 
complete. I can see no way to accomplish this 
so well as by the introduction of industrial pur- 
suits in our schools. The larger portion of our 
country’s inhabitants must earn their bread by 
some sort of handicraft, and any system of brain 
crammimg that unfits them for their ordained 
positions will prove a failure. “Them’s my 
sentiments” Lizzie. 








Good-morrow, fair maid, with lashes brown, 
Can you tell me the way to Wamanhood Town? 
Oh, this way and that way—never stop, 

’Tis picking up stitches grandma will drop, 
'Tis kissing the baby’s trouble away, 

’ Tis learning that cross words never will pay, 

’ Tis helping mother, ’tis sewing up rents, 

’Tis reading and playing, ’tis saving the cents, 
* Tis loving and smiling, forgetting to frown, 

O, that is the way to Womanhood Town. 








A HIRED MAN THAT WON'T EAT. 

I wonder if any of the other farmers’ wives 
who read the FARM JOURNAL, are ever troubled 
with work hands that won’t eat anything. 

Every spring we have a new hired hand, and 
most of them, when they first come, won’t eat 
anything, just nibble a little bread and butter, 
drink a half cup of coffee, eat a cookie, and quit, 

Now my idea of a work hand is atyoung man 
fresh and hearty, with an appetite for anything. 
I want to see him march lightly and cheerfully 
to the dinner table; not with the chin drooping 
and a “Im agoin’ to be hung,” expression on 
his face, and when he gets there I want him to 
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be able to take half a section of everything and 
down it. I want to see him stow away three 
Graham gems, three eggs, a big slice of fried 
mush and a good big cup of coffee for breakfast, 
Then he will feel able to lift a rail.or a harrow 
when he gets out doors or keep walking back 
and forth across the field till dinner-time, with- 
out feeling all hollow inside, and when the din- 
ner bell rings at eleven o’clock I want him to 
stop work and come on to the barn, and put the 
horses away. 

We had a “slow coach” to work for us once, 
and he would meander around all the forenoon, 
and when the dinner bell rang he was just get- 
ting warmed up to his work, and it was like 
pulling stumps to get him to leave it. One day 
he was helping clear out a locust grove, he wore 
gloves, and lifted every stick by the smoothest 
end. When John said, Don’t go about your 
work so gingerly; take right hold, like’ I do,” 
he said: “ They-they-they’ve-g-g-got-stic-stic- 
stickers on’em.” We only kept him a month, 
but I know that I tied up more scratched and 
bruised and smashed fingers for him than for 
all our other hands together. Sometimes I 
thought he smashed them on purpose to get to 
rest while they were being tied up. 

He said the reason that he couldn’t eat was 
because he was,gnot used to our victuals. Now I 
am a good cook, and I know it, and when I place 
things on the table I want to see justice done 
them. .I don’t want any hired hands to say that 
potatoes and eggs and cream pudding don’t 
agree with them. Nor I don’t want them to 
turn up their noses at baked beans, nor apple 
cobblers ; and I want to see the saucers of bread 
and rice puddings disappear before them like 
frost before the sun, and I don’t want any hold- 
ing the hands on the stomachs and feeling bad 
afterwards. 

I have looked at the matter critically and see 
that the fellow that don’t eat, don’t work. He 
often deludes himself into thinking that he is 
working, but when it is sifted it comes to whata 
sick hand said the other day. He said he guessed 
he would miss one afternoon because he was 
sick, but when it began raining a little while 
after, he said he guessed he would work. 

RosE PARK, 








CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS. 
For young housewives who do not know enough, and 
older ones who do not know too much. 

*Let’s think on our marcies!’’ as the old 
auntie said. The lot of a farmers’ wife has its 
advantages over that of a city housekeeper, 
especially on these sultry summerdays. Doyou 
not believe that? Then try living on a fifteen by 
twenty city lotfora year. Try to sitin the back 
yard, under the clothes line, with a high board 
fence on three sides of you anda brick wall in 
front, and call it country; try singing about your 
work as you used to do, and be told you will 
annoy the neighbors; try buying a quart of 
blackberries for a treat, and think of the bushel 
you had last year fresh from the garden vines; 
live on a quart of blue milk a day, and think of 
the pint of cream you used on your breakfast 
table; remember when your husband goes “down 
town,” how he used to sit with you under the 
maples in the long bright evenings, while you 
talked of the past, or planned for the future, 
Country work may be, no it is, hard usually, 
but the sunset light falls on a home that is, or 
may be, ail your own; each tree and shrub tells 
its own story, and only to you and your loved 
ones. 

Who knows better how to enjoy a visit than 
an old housekeeper? To take possession of the 
best chamber, to be at leisure, to have the meals 
prepared without any responsibility of them, to 
taste the mystic charm of somebody else’s cook- 
ing; all this is worth going away from home to 
enjoy, but may be enjoyed with a clean con- 
science only by her whois willing to grant those 
hospitalities ia return. 

A. E. D. sends the following advice to parents: 
Don’t give your children a swing. It is the 
worst plaything ever invented. It prevents the 
natural circulation of the blood, destroys the 
appetite, vigor, rosy cheeks, and all that is de- 
sirable in them. In the place of it give them a 
plot of ground to raise what they please, and 
give them the proceeds to do as they please 
with. A hammock is half brother tothe swing. 
Lazy folks can acquire the rheumatism with 
less effort in it then elsewhere, if that is the price 
they want to pay for the pleasure, Don’t en- 
courage your children to jump the rope unless 
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you want them to die of heart disease, without 
@ moment’s warning, sometime in the future, 
when in the prime of life. Don’t allow them to 
jump at all, except to escape danger or death. 
Don’t let them scuffle. There is danger in 
it, but no glory. None but fools praise the vic- 
tor. Don’t scold the little ones, for that not only 
teaches them to do it, but gives them a license. 
Don’t expect them to be men and women when 
they are just simply children. 

Our subscribers have been so kind, as they 
always are,in sending us so many replies to 
Dr. I. H. D.’s request for a recipe for salt rising 
bread, that we are bewildered to know how to 
choose between so many good ones. So where 
they differ will try to give the good points of 








each. At noon the day before baking take half 
a cupful of corn meal and pour over it enough 
sweet milk, boiling hot, to make it the thick- 
ness of batter cakes; place it in the winter | 
where it will keep warm over night. The next 
morning, before breakfast, pour into a pitcher 
a pint of boiling water, add one teaspoonful of 
soda and one of salt. When cool enough so it 
will not scald the flour, add enough to make a 
stiff batter, then add the cup of meal set the day 
before. Place the pitcher in a kettle of warm 
water and put where it will keép warm, and 
you wili be surprised to find how soon it will be 
light. Then add one anda half pints of warm 
water, knead quickly into loaves, do not knead 
much harder than for biscuit, and bake as 
soon as it rises to the top of the tins, for this 
bread rises after it is put in the oven. If too 
light it will be dry and crumbling, and does not 
take so long to bake as hop yeast bread. 

One subscriber after giving his wife’s recipe, | 
similar to the above, adds. “Splendid bread;” | 
and recommends those who have dark sour | 
bread to try it. 

On the subject of properly dressing poultry E. 
E. B. writes forcibly, but very sensibly. Wash- 
ing a fowl hurts it so little that I do not suppose 
the nicest epicure can distinguish between one 
washed and one merely wiped after dressing, so 
that may be calleda matter of fancy, not of taste; 
but the difference between the waxy, tough, dry 
flesh of a fowl! cooked while sfil/ warm ugh ! and 
the crisp, sweet, tenderness of one hung for a 
proper length of time is very great. For five 
years I have lived in various western states and 
swallowed, (proper mastication is out of the 
questton,) unhung chickens, until my soul fairly | 
loaths the unwholesome meal. 1 can think of 
nothing more unpleasant to bite into. 

A Kansas subscriber asks what we think of 
cotton seed oil used in place of lard for frying 
fresh meats, whether it would not be more di- 
gestible and palatable. He unwittingly gives 
us a chance to write a lecture on our favorite topic 
—the iniquity of frying meats in fat. We do not 
know that there is any other way of cooking 
veal cutlets or pork chops, but they usually have 
fat enough of their own. Broil meat, whenever 
it is possible todoso. Where this cannot be 
done, the next best way, and avery good way 
is to heat a fryimg pan, “sizzling hot,” but with- 
out a particle of fat in it, then lay the meat, un- 
seasoned at first, into it. This sears the surface 
and keeps in the juices as broiling does. When 
you turn it, season the side that is cooked and 
the- other side when you take it off. When 
properly done it can scarcely be distinguished 
from broiled meat. 

For foods that you will fry we think it likely 
that the oil would be more digestible than lard, 
and since the cotton seed oil isso good an imita- 
tion of olive oil as to be palmed off for it fre- 
quently, we are quite sure it would be more 
palatable. Oysters fried, or rather boiled in it, 
are much better than those similarly cooked in 
lard. And that is the way things ought tobe 
fried, if at all, that is, be boiled in fat. 

HOMELY WRIN KLES. 

When a woman wishes to hide something where nobody 
will ever be able to find it, she putsit in the pocket of her 
dress. 

Lay a crooked nail on wood instead of iron, to 
straighten it, and the blow will be less likely to 
break it. 

Smail pieces of oil-cloth, or even of paste board 
Placed under iron castors will prevent them from 
staining straw matting. 

A drop of oi] on the point of a nai] will often cause 
it to drive into hard or seasoned wood without bend- 
ing. Saliva will have the same effect. 


Indelible ink stains can be removed from white 











goods by a solution of Cyanide of Potassium. It isa 
deadly poison, and should be used with care. J 
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Bar soap should be cut into pleces of a convenient 
size, and laid where they will become dry. It is well 
to keep it several weeks before using, as it spends 
fast when new. 


When dress skirts or petticoais are hung out to dry 
they should be stretched between two lines, and 
pinned for a little space to each that the air may sweep 
freely through them. They will dry much more 
quickly, and not be stuck together with starch. 


Steel table knives not in every day use, should be 
looked to occasionally through August and September, 
the blades rubbed off briskly with chamois skin, being 
careful not to touch them with the fingers; then 
wrapped in brown paper, and kept in a dry place. 

Get a mosquito netting to put over your bed. One 
good night’s sleep will repay you for the slight labor 
and expense involved, and you will find a solid satis- 
faction in lying securely under it, while your enemies 
buzz angrily outside. It will keep away every fly too, 
when you lie downto take a nap in the day-time. 
Just try it! 

HOW TO DO THINGS. 

Do not can or ary old and tough sugar corn and expect 

it to come out young and tender. 


To remove lime from a tea kettle one suggests boil- 
ing potatoes in it; another putting an oyster shell in 
it, while a third digs it off with a knife. 


Here is a tried recipe for canning tomatoes: Take 
smooth ripe onés, leave skins on, place a layer ina 
pan covering them with water; heat slowly till they 
boil, pack in air tight cans, filling interstices with the 
water. 


J. W. bids us tell the Indiana friend that if she will 
put a bag containing a peck of good wood ashes in 
her cistern, and use borax instead of alum, the clothes 
will be whiter and the rain water softer. 


There is no better way, we think, of cooking tomatoes 
than simpiy broiling themonthe gridiron, Take large 
firm ones and broii unti] well cooked through. When 
you come to eat them insert a lump of butter, and sea- 
son them with salt and pepper. 


I. W. 8S. says, “put the brood hen’s coop in 
garden or berry patch, or ‘lariat’ her, as we do where 
coop timber is scarce, and let the little chicks have 
the run of the garden, and see what an amount of 
worms and bugs they will dispose of to their own 
advantage and that of the garden.” 


* Blackberry mush” isa deservedly popular dessert 
and is thus easily made: Stew, the berries and sweeten 
totaste; when they are done stir smoothly into them 
some flour or corn starch, cook afew minutes and 
pour into a glass mould. Eat it cold with plenty of 
cream. Sponge cake goes well with it, too, 


A dainty way to bake eggs is to separate the whites 
from the yolks, and beat them toa froth. Turn them 
on to the dish on which they are .0 be baked, make 
little nests or hollows with a spoon, and into each turn 
ayolk. Season lightly with salt and pepper, set in the 
oven and bake until the whites are browned. 


To get rid of rats Emma is directed, either to catch 
a rat, singe his hair off with burning brimstone and 
let him loose, or, to mix corn meal and plaster of Paris, 
not to wet it, but set it for them to eat. It will harden 
in their stomachs and kill them. These ways seem 
very cruel; one or two good cats ought to attend to 
the business. 


There may be a half-dozen good ways of making 
cottage cheese, but there is no better way than the fol- 
lowing: Place the clobbered milk in a kettle and set 
the kettle into a pot or another kettle of boiling water. 
Keep stirring the milk until the curd and way sepa- 
rates which will be in a few minutes; then put to 
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drain in aeotton bag. Let drain until just dry enough, 
of which you and your market customers must be the 
judges. It ought to be pretty dry to please most 
people. A subscriber of the FARM JOURNAL who 
brings the best cottage cheese to the Philadelphia 
market, makes it thus. 


Squashes should be pulled while yet young and shiny, 
and used before they wilt. They should be steamed 
or boiled until tender, and then mashed and strained, 
not through a colander, but through a muslin cloth to 
get rid of the water, when, if they are well mixed with 
butter ora little cream and properly seasoned, they 
are excellent. 


Boii a dozen ears of tender young corn for ten min- 
utes, run a knife down through the grams and scrape 
them from the cob, Have ready a quart of young 
Lima beans that have been slowly boiled in water 
slightly salted. Mix them in a pan and cover to keep 
them hot. Beat two eggs iight and pour over them 
with two ounces of butter, pepper and salt to taste. 
Stand a few minutes over the fireand send tothe table 
hot. One can make a full dinner from such a dish as 
this. 


Dish mops may be economically made at home, 
utilizing the pieces of wrapping cotton which collect 
so rapidly. Cut the cotton into lengths twice the 
depth required, lay side by side several layers deep 

until as many are in place as will reach around 
q the handle, which should have a groove near the 

lower end. Lay astout cord across the layers, 
near the middie, turn one side over and pass around 
the groove in the handle, fastening securely. Trim 
the bottom even. N. 8S. D. 


Several subscribers have kindly sent directions for 
cleaning a pork barrel in answer to the request for 
them. After the barrel is thoroughly scrubbed with 

*soap and water one says: ‘Slack five or ten pounds 
of lime in it and Keep in all the steam by covering it 
with old carpet. Another directs to‘ fill it withsweet 
hay, pour boiling water over it and cover tighty; let 
it stand till cold.” A third says: “add two table- 
spoonsful of carbolic acid to two pails full of hot water, 
and scrub it and let it stand over night; then wash 
out well with clean water. Use the acid carefuily or 
it will blister your hands.” _ 


Ir reply to Nebraska subscriber, a number of our 
friends have kindly sent directions for a home-made 
ash gum. Take a good strong barrel, bore half inch 
auger holes in the bottom, lay in some twigs cross- 
wise, and on top of them a layer of 
straw or hay to prevent the ashes fall- 
ing through. To support it drive four 
stakes in the ground, two of them an 
inch or two higher than the others to 
give a slant. Lay a board on these 
rather larger than the barrel, in which 
you have cut grooves like the above, 
to drain it into the pail, set the barrel 
on it, fill it nearly full of ashes, hollow- 
ing the top so it will hold several gal- 
lons of water, and fill as fast as it soaks in; cold, soft 
water is best. One says a little lime added will make 





the lye stronger, another that sassafras wood ashes 


makes the best soap. ‘The ashes may be leached un- 
ti it will no longer bear an egg. 


HEALTH HINTS. 

A contented, happy and comfortable old age is but the 
reasonable fruit of the seeds of temperance, frugality and 
industry sown and cultivated in youth. 

Many people lie in bed with the head bolstered high 
with piliows. This isan objectionable habit. The 
head should lie nearly on a level with the body, ahd 
people should accustom themselves to sleep in this 
position. 

= 
In dyseutary use no solid food. Drink water in 


which rice has been boiled. Be quiet for a day or two 
resting horizontally ; and you may be able to dispense 
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with doctor and medicine. A hot spice plaster ‘laid 


on the bowels is beneficial. 


Now that harvest time is over is the time for a trip 
to mountains or sea-shore, or at least a visit to distant 
Money will be better spent in that way than 
in paying the doctor for bringing you through a spell 


friends. 


of typhoid fever, or nervous prostration. 


Some of our modern philosophers have found out 
that “to a great extent man is what his food makes 
him, strong or weak, intelligent or stupid, chaste or 
profligate, sober or drunken. These assertions are 
borne out by facts as well as by the theories of scien- 


tific men.”’ 


= 
In hot weather the feet should be washed every'day 
with pure water only. Stockings should not be worn 
They may be worn 
one day and then aired and sunned and worn another 
day if necessary. Most people are too careless in the 


more than a day or two at a time. 


attention given the feet. am 


In answer to D. I. F’s. request for the best method 
of preparing Oat-meal for an invalid came several 
One says, to a quart of water put a handful 
. Boil it down to a pint, 
It is best boiled in a farina 
boiler, or else over a Kettle of water that it may not 


replies: 
of oat-meal, and a little salt. 
Strain and sweeten it. 


burn. 


Fresh meat is not always easily obtainable in the 
country for most days in the week, and although pork 
is not very suitable summer diet, it wil] not do much 
harm to a person of physical activity, if served with 
plenty of fresh tomatoes, sugar corn, potatoes, Lima 
Every farmer who has not one already 


beans etc. 
should aim to build a good ice house, and then fresh 
meat and fish can be kept on hand to vary the diet, 
instead of having to cook it all at once to keep it from 
spoiling. 


If anything is the matter with you spend your time 
out of doors as much as possible. If you have dys. 
pepsia eat fruit. Theacids of ripe fruits are better 
medicines for dyspepsia than any the doctors will give 
you. If your liver is out of order eat acid fruits and 
eschew meats. Donotallow the blood to be overloaded 
with nitrogenous and carbonaceous matter for which 
the system has nouse. Fresh air and a fruit diet, 
moderate exercise and bathing will do more for you 
than the drug store will, 


From the N. Y. Weekly Tribune:—To have pure 
blood put nothing into the mouth that will make the 
blood impure, such as fried meats, rich gravies, pas- 
tties, puddings and cake, but eat only plain, clean, 
nutritious, well-cooked food at regular meals and 
never between meals, and not too much at any time. 
Abundance of fruit in the diet is essentia! to a clear 
complexion. Early and full sleep is necessary to vig- 
orous health and its appearance inthe face. There 
should be plenty of exercise in the open air, and plenty 
of pure air admitted to the living and sleeping rooms. 
The clothing worn during the day should be aired at 
night, and those worn at night aired during the day, 
(This is as well said as if we had said it ourselves.) 

‘ OUT-DOOR NOTES. 
The wealth of the harvest is ripened and garnered, 
The meadows are shorn of their clover again, 
The grasshopper sings in the odorous stubble, 
The quail cails his mate in the verdurous glen, 


Now sow pansy seed for.next year’s plants. 

It’s time now to pot plants for winter so they will 
get a good start before they are taken in-doors., 

Start slips of. petunias now for the window next 
winter. Have enough to have several plants in a pot. 
Nothing will give more satisfaction than this. 

Water, to be of any benfit in a dry season, must be 
given in quantities sufficient to saturate the entire soil 
to the depth the roots of the plant descend. This we 
have said before. 


Get some soot from a chimney or stove pipe where 
wood is burned, put it in an old pitcher and pour hot 
water on it. When cool use it to water your roses 
every few days. When it is all used fill up again 

@with water. The effect upon roses that are running 
down is to produce a rapid growth of thrifty shoots, 
with large thick leaves and richly tinted roses. 


G. A. 8. writes us of a gold-banded lily, or Lilium 
Auratum, grown in Peterboro, N. H., last season which 
made a sight worth going a long way to see and to 
smell also, for it perfumed the whole village with its 
exquisite fragrance. There were tive hundred buds 
and blossoms out at the same time. It is the hand- 
somest lily that is grown, and not especially difficult 
to raise. 


If any one of your roses gives you special pleasure 
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it. Almost all shrubs, indeed, can be “multiplied by 
laying down the growing branches now. Dig a little 
trench two inches deep, peg a thrifty branch tightly 
down in it, and cover it up. Next spring cut it loose 
from the old bush, and you will have a finely-rooted 
specimen. Better slit the part underground for a 
space, or cut a V-shaped notch in it. 


While thistles are in bloom gather them and pre- 
pare for room embellishment. Hoid them by the pur- 
ple top, insert a pocket knife under the green points 
nearest the stem and pull them off. Then break off 
all the others insuccession. Piuck off the purple tips, 
when they will look like little silky paint brusbes- 
Hang them by the stems in a sunny window for a few 
days and they will open into puffy, silky balls, yery 
orliamentai when arranged with grasses. 





MODES AND MANNERS. 
Every day 1s a fresh beginning; 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 
And spite of old sorrow and older sinning 
And puzzles forecasted and possible pain, 
* Take heart with the day, and begin again. 


In answer to M. W: Young girls wear their hair 
combed up from the neck, and coiled on top of the head. 


The parent who would train up a child in the way 
he should go, must go in the way he would train up 
his child. 


Woolen buntings are very cheap this season, 
selling for twelve and a half cents a yard, and make 
a serviceable dress for knock-about wear at the sea- 
side as they do not crinkle, or lose color from the 
salt air. 


Any of your city friends, visiting you would rather 
sit down to a supper of bread and milk and havea 
chance to talk to you, than to be put off in your front 
room, which has perhaps been shut up for months, 
whiie you spend two hours preparing an elaborate 
meal. 


> 

Plain and striped seersuckers sell for eight cents a 
yard, and make very serviceable and really tasteful 
dresses, if well fitted, and neatly made. | Colored ivory 
buttons to match can usually be picked up in the 
‘“*bargain basket” at stores for five cents a dozen, 
and are all the trimming needed, soa genteel dress 
might be made for about one dollar. 


= 

All young people, boys, as well as girls should be 
encouraged and expected to dress themselves with 
some degree of fresh care every evening. One who 
wears the same working dress throughout the entire 
day cannot have self-respect, or enjoy the comfort- 
able feeling of being presentable which fresh attire 
gives. It may take a little time to brush the hair and 
change the dress before tea, but it is time profitably 
spent. 

WANTED TO KNOW. 

How to take grease out of silk. 

How to rid the canary of lice. 

How to tell when a watermelon is ripe on the vine. 

How to prepare citron like that bought of the grocers. 

Directions for stuffing birds, or the best book on Taxidermy. 

M 8. B., Sutherland Falls, Vt.,wants to. know what are 
the best hydraulic rams and carpet sweepers. 

How to dye carpet warp red and black with dye that will 
neither fade nor make tender the goods. 

Mrs. E. H. wants to know if Dr. J. H. D.,(or any one else), 
can tell her how to cure salt rheum on the face. 

If Dr. J. H. D. will again send us his address, which we 
have mislaid, we will forward him the many recipes for salt 
rising bread we have received, in case he does not succeed 
with the one given. 

“Farmer's Daughter” wants to know whether she should 
pick ducks while they are laying. Also what is the probable 
reason why her ducks do not lay, as they are a year old, have 
been well kept through the winter and fed mostly on corn. 


MARKET RECORD. 

This record is intended rather for future than prea en 
reference as showing the course of the markets from 
month to month and year to year. Hereafter it will be 
referred to with curiosity and perhaps with profit. 











PHILADELPHIA. 
Wheat........ 8 94 @8l1, 08 Cheese, skim.... *@ 4 
Rye............ 70 @ 72 Eggs,fresh,...... 1Big@ 15 
2 See 51 @ 54 Chickens, live.... 12 @ 1B 
Gate vecdgebwth 37 @ 4 y dressed l44@ 15 
psuahwheas 1400 @1550 Spring Chickens 18 @ 0 
Maail'gs red, 1450 @1550 Beef cattle..... 5 @ 6% 
white...1700 @1900 Cows., .. 3000 @600U 
pier, | family....410 @450 Calves........ b B4u@ 6 
Patent “ ...500 @5%75 Sheep........ B4@ 4% 
Potatoes, # bbi.1.25 @ 1.75 Lambs....... 3346 8 
Timothy hay... 15 00 @1900 Beans, # bus. 125 @ 200 
Straw Rye...... 2350 @2400° Hogs........ 6 @ 6% 
Straw Wheat.. 1100 @1200 Wool, washed 26 @ 34 
Straw Oat ..... 1100 @1200 “ unwashed @ 21 
Butter oy ane 16 @ 19 Cotton.......... ~ @ il 
(Print.)....... 8 @ 2 Seeds,Clover#h. 8 @ 8% 
Cheese,(Fac.).... 64@ 7 “ Tim. ®bus.150 @ 155 
CHIVAGO. 
Winter wheat, 86%@ 9% Buttercream’y 11 @ 17 
Spring “ 75 @ 83 Butter Dairy Ww @ B 
Di ads. ease 60 61 Cheese cream 6@ 67 
Geen. 46 47 Cheese skim 1@ 4 
Oats... 30 32 Eggs, Fresh.. lw@ il 
Barley.. 40 @ 62 Chickens live 9@ i4 
Bran... -» 1200 que Turkeys dressed 7 @ 9 
Middl’gs, .... 12 46 1450 Beef cattle.... 400 @ 600 
Dried Blackb’y 10 200 @ 42 
** Raspb’y 26 380 @ 450 
Fiour, family 225 325 645 @ 665 
“ Patent 500 6 00 2 @ 8 
Potatoes # bbl. 1 25 250 71@ % 
Apples @ bi. 200 800 515 @5% 
room Uorn 5 646 “ ‘Timothy 145 @ 152 
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When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal, We betieve it is to your 
interest to do 80, as our readers ith the best. 
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+ are corded, double stitched 
and have tipped steels and 
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GOOD BOOKS 


HEALTS NTH OUSEHOLD. ie 2; -§ = 
uD nfl Breparation ba an 


nouseeete CONVENIENCES. Two Hundred 


A. B.C. oa se ici CULTURE. By A. I. Root, $1.3 
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~ FINGER BOARDS AT THE FIVE 
POINTS CROSSINGS. 


——And if a better system's thine, 
Impart it freely or make usc of mine. 





There’s no use to fill up your pocket with 
money ifthere is a hole in the corner of it; first 
stop the leak. 

The most advanced scientific agriculturists 
now apply concentrated fertilizers a little ata 
time and often. 

In drying or eVaporating sugar corn the best 
results will come by gathering the corn when 
young and tender and keeping it as fresh as 
possible. Shave it offand pass it to the drier as 
quickly as possible. 

What house in New r ork buys herbs, such as 
sage? . 8. E., Westfie ld, tte dl 

Awns.—McKesson & Hordes 91 Fulton St., and 
W.H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St; but 
prices are quite low.—Rural New-Yorker. 


Mrs. Geo. Shelby, a subscriber, considers the 
advertisements in the FARM JOURNAL “worth 
more than the price of the paper.” Thisis true. 
And it is true because the advertisements are 
carefully sifted and free from those of a vicious 
or fraudulent nature. 


Nicholas Ohmer not only cuts out the old rasp- 
berry and blackberry canes as soon as they have 
fruited, but promptly burns them, claiming that 
he thereby destroys many injurious insects. 
Ohmer knows just what he is talking about. 


Weeds are wonderful drinkers, and take moisture 
from the soil with great rapidity. They are easiest 
kilied by cultivation in dry weather. The cultivation 
which is necessary to kill them leaves a fine surface, 
which is the best way to preserve moisture in the soil. 
That’s a “good rule of three” for the young orchard. 


Rare roses are increased by layers. These are 
made of the strong growths as soon as the wood 
gets a little hard; a slit is cut in the upper side 
of the shoot, to be layered, and it is bent down 
into rich soil. The cut used to be made on the 
under side, but they are then liable to break on 
bending down. 


Many people like the flavor of the peach stone 
in theircanned fruit. More fruit can be put into 
a can or bottle if the peaches are halved and the 
stones removed. The flavor imparted by the 
stones or rather by the kernels may be secured 
by cracking the stones and adding a few of the 
kernels to each can or bottle. 


Every farmer should have astencil plate with 
his name and residence cut in it, sothat he may 
plainly mark all bags, blankets, robes and boxes 
with it; also a brand with which he can burn 
his name into the handles of hoes, shovels and 
tools. Then if he is blessed with a borrowing 
neighbor the sight of the name may remind the 
borrower to return the tool before he has worn 
itout. At least there will be less danger of his 
thinking he owns it because he has had itso 
long that he has forgotten how he came by it. 


DEAR FARM JOURNAL:—In the May Journal 
I see a method ofcrippling hawks by putting an 
old scythe on a pole. Now in place of scythe 
cut the end of pole square off and nail small 
board on and on board set a small steel trap. 
Have pole higher than other objects around and 
the hawk will be more likely tolight onit. Fix 
pole so as to be easily raised and support against 
building, fence, tree or some stationary object. 
Try it and you will be surprised. There will 
soon be no hawks to trouble you. 


Mound City, Kansas. J.Q. ADAMS. 


A Western farmer manages the Canada this- 
tle in this way: He keeps about two hundred 
sheep, and whenever he discovers a patch of 
thistles he salts the sheep there, putting a small 
handful of salt in each thistle at the root. Be- 


sides the action of the salt, which tends to de-: 


stroy them, the thistles are eaten by the sheep 
close to the ground, and after one or two saltings 
the grass among the thistles, as well as every- 
thing else that hides from view has been eaten 
off so that each thistle is easy to be seen and tu 
receive ite handful of salt. After this treatment 
itisseldom that any thistles are seen the sec- 


ond year. 
= 


A writer in Seed Time and Harvest makes a 
good suggestion in regard to blanching celery. 
He says, “ We have recently tried the ordinary 
brown straw paper that butchers use, with per- 




















fect success. A half sheet was w sainendl neatly 
around each stalk and tied near the top and 
also at the bottom. 

This is too slow for commercial work and _.I 
suggest that cheap straw board be run through 
a set of rollers adjusted like a wringer—first 
making the straw board the proper size and 
damping it—so that it will dry in the shape ofa 
tube. When wanted for use it could be sprung 
apart and the encasing of the plant would bea 
very quick matter. A steel wire bent into an 
open ring could be used instead of tying ma- 
terial. It required from 15 to 20 days to blanch 
with the paper and it was entirely free from rust 
and decay. 


Gypsum or plaster is a hydrated sulphate of 
lime (lime in combination with sulphuric acid,) 
and is found in large depositesin Nova Scotia 
and New York and in smaller amounts in Vir- 
ginia and Michigan. That of Nova Scotia is of 
a dark color while that from New York is white 
and free from magnesia; the relative value of 
thetwo varieties depends upon the amount of 
foreign material in the vein from which they 
are mined and varies very much in the same 
quarry, so that a comparison cannot be made 
with any degree of accuracy. Some veins carry 
carbonate of lime with the sulphate and are 
therefore to be avoided; others have a propor- 
tion of silica, and’ some carry both of these im- 
purities; the same vein will often vary fifty per 
cent. in actual value asa fertilizer. Plaster is 
very heavy and the item of freight enters largely 
into its cost. 


The work of growing celery in Michigan is 
mostly done by Hollanders, says the Farmer,who 
own most of the land they work, which is a re- 
claimed marsh with a gravelly or sandy subsoil 
overlying clear water about two feet. The water 
and soil must be freé from iron. The surface is 
clear muck. The land i§ well draided with open 
ditches, in some places two rods apart. Barn- 
yard manure is used at the rate of fifty loads to 
the acre, in most cases under the rows, which 
are planted on the level ground four feet and 
six inches apart. The first setting is made May 
15 from plants raised in hotbeds; this is ready 
for market by July 15 and the rows are set out 
again. After the celery has grown to be sixteen 
to eighteen inches high it is banked up and in 
fourteen to sixteen days it is blanched and ready 
for market. It is then tender and brittle and 
free from rust. If left longer in the hot weather 
it gets rusty and pipy. It is taken up, trimmed, 
washed and bunched at the gardens and sold to 
the brokers and commission men at 16 to 20 cents 
per dozen. They have a style of their own 
which economizes labor to the amount of celery. 
After banking up, the ground between the rows 
is manured and planted for winter celery, which 
is put in outdoor cellars, or “ coops”’ as they call 
them, which are covered with manure to keep 
out frost. It is placed upright, with strips of 
board about 18 inches apart to keep from heating. 
The chief celery district is near Kalamazoo, 
Michigan celery is sold in the market of every 
large city in the Union. 
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called “cholera infantum,” why 
can’t it onthe other be referred to 
as “*cholera adultum?” The in- 
Jants shouldn’t have ali the ad- 
vantage. oe 
=. Nothing bothers a modest but 
_>=— = _ hungry old hen so much as when 
eet she has made a breakfast of an 
old shoe lace and finds the unfortunate shoe at the 
end of it. 





Why is a cyclone like a waiter? 
thing before it. 

A little Atlanta boy denounced his snoring brother 
for “ sleeping through his nose.” 


Fret a good deal, hate a good deal. 
rially assist you to grow old and ugly. 

At twenty it is easy enough to see how fortunes can 
be made; at fifty it is still easier to see how you have 
not made one. 


The cholera germ is said to be shaped like a comma, 
but there is nothing comical about it. It acts more 
like a full stop. 

No shooting aloud,” is the forbidding sign on a ‘arm. 
The farmer doesn’t care anything about the game evi- 
dently, but he does hate the noise, 


Every man has two educations—that which is given 
to him, and the other which he gives to himself. Of 
the two the latter is by far the more valuable. 


Shopkeeper: “Arf pound of tea, mem? Which will 
you have to-day, mem, black or green?” Female: 
** Black, please ; it’s for a funeral.” 


The elephant and the turtle may occasionally live 
to be a hundred years oid, but the skunk is the recog- 
nized scentenarian of natural history. 

** What must we doto be saved ?”’ asked the Sunday- 
school teacher of her new pupil. ‘Git lost,” was the 
very suggestive but incorrect reply. 

Sober passenger, (angrily,) *‘ Look where you step, 
man!” Tipsy passenger, (apologetically) **Y-yes, I do, 
the trouble is to-hic-step where I look.” 

‘What isa lake?” asked the teacher. A bright 
little Irish boy raised his hand—“* Well, Mickey, what 
is it?” ‘Sure, it’s a hole in the kittle, mum.” 


“Here’s Webster on a bridge,” said Mrs. Partington, 
as she handed to Ike anew unabridged dictionary. 
** Study it contentively, and you will gain a great deal 
of inflammation.” 


It carries every- 


This will mate- 


A minister asked a boy what o’clock it was. “About 
twelve, sir,’”’ was thereply. **Well,” quoth the minister, 
“*T thought it had been more.” ‘It’s never any more 
here,” said the boy; “it just begins at one again.” 


Dr. M. E. Wadsworth says the earth has a “ hetero- 
geneous viscid, elastic, liquid interior, irregularly 
interlocked with and gradually passing into a lighter 
heterogeneous crust.” That is a good definition of a 
custard pie. ya 


“ Edward, what do I hcar—you have disobeyed your 
grandmother, who told you just now not to jump 
down those steps?” “Grandma didn’t tell us not to, 

apa; she only came to the door and said, ‘I wouldn’t 
ump down those steps, boys;” andI shouldn’t think 
she would—an old lady like her!” 
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ODD MEN TION. 
(WHILE WE THINK OF Tt. ) 
The latest breath of summer stirs 
Upon the leaves and in the air ; 
It shakes the cones amid the the firs, ' 
And straight is goneéwe know not where. 
So oft a gleam of sunshine past, 
Re-shines again in man’s last days, 
Summer and winter, smiles and t ars— 
Wiser than ours are heaven's ways. 
A switch, well handled, will clip off the ends 


of the lima bean vines rapidly and effectually. 

While her mother was taking a fly out of the 
butter, little Daisy asked; “Is that a butterfly, 
mamma: ?’’ 


This isa good time to think of next year’s hay 
crop—in time to prevent turning the stock on 
the stubbles. 


The turnips which may be grown by sowing 
seed in the corn field at the time of the last 
working, are almost clear profit. 


Arbor Vite is one of the finest hedge plants 
we have, und Ben Perley Poore thinks August 
is one of the best months in which to plant it. 


If the celery is infested with the slug, dust with 
air slaked lime. This insect is a relation of the 
pear slug and may be subdued in the same way. 

A Georgia political farmer takes for his plat- 
form, “No whisky, no fence, and a dog tax.” 
That's better than a whole State Convention 
usually does in a three days sitting. 


Now sprinkle pulverized copperas in the sta- 
bles, pig pens, cellars, house drains, cess-pools, 
and every where else that a foul smell is discov- 
ered, That is health at three cents per pound. 


John M. Stahl can do twoor three things at 
one time, though we won't say how well he does 
them all. That’s how he got ten year’s work in 
between 1881 and 1885, and this will answera 
great many puzzled F. J. readers. 


J. D. K. rises up in his s Ohio home to say that 
he has “ proved to a demonstration that bees do 
have ears,” and that the “banging has more in 
it than our ‘noted naturalists’ have counted on.” 
Well, we would rather admit itat once than un- 
dertake to prove that they have not, 


A subscriber, (Hiram E. moring. Wheatland 
Mills, Pa.,) speaks well . the om narness made 
by King & Co., Owego, N. Y. Hesays: “ After 
two years’ use it continues to give satistaction 
in every particular. Should I again need har- 
ness King & Co.,, shall have my order. 


Asubscriber at Gettysburg, Pa., asks how to 
prepare the soil for celery and when to plant 
and how far apart to set the plants. Soil that 
has grown an early root crop and been plowed 
after gathering this crop is in good condition for 
planting celery. Plantany time this month,the 
sooner it is in now the better. The tall grow- 
ing sorts should be planted in rows four feet 
apart and six inches in the row; three feet and 
three and a half feet will answer for the dwarf 
and half dwarf varieties. 


A subscriber, (C. W. R.,0f Ohio,) sends us a draw- 
ing of “a scoop made of half of a stove elbow, cut off 
to about three inches at the shortest 
part. Put ahead on it, bore a hole 
in the middle of the head, put a pin 
about four inches long in the hole for a handle and 
it is complete.” He says it will do for our Experi- 
menial Farm. So it will; we shall have several 
made “ on purpose.”’ 
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The Only machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher anA Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two a Ge4 


Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
States, for illustration and description Be 

% Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” 
thus adopting it as the pom 8 

of thiscountry. Catalogue sent tree. Address 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co.. N.Y, 
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W. H. JONES, | 


THE DEALER IN 
AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENTS, SEEDS 


FAR uM 


2045 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cheapest and largest va- 
riety. Every conceivable 
implement of farm use, 
harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. Itis a curiosity,and 
of great interest to every 
utilitarian to see the es- 
tabiishment. If you can- 
a not get here, write for 

wants. Iam in communioation with all the Agricultural 
implement builders in the U. 


SEED WHEAT! 


ALL CHOICE NEW _ & ST ANDARD Varieties. 
Golden yi ee hg Hybrid Meditterranean, Martin’s Amber, 
Tuscan Island Meditterranean, Delaware Amber, 
Fultz, &c., AT LOWEST PRICES. Our New Fall Cata- 
logue Mailed Free. JOHNSON & STOKES, 
9 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








1838 — PARRY STRAWBERRY — 1885 


has again surpassed al] others, over 50 best varieties, at 


POMONA NURSERIES, 
And received three more FIRST PREMIUMS and two more 
SPECIAL AWARDS at Moorestown, Vineland and New York 
Strawberry Shows. Also the FIRST PREMIUM and SWEEP- 
STAKE PNIZE over all other new varieties at Providence, 
R.I. Send fortestimony from various States. PoT GROWN 
PLANTS NOW READY. wson and Kieffer Pears, Wilson 


Jr. Blackberry, G ac. * 
_—— Ve pammy. 


Catalogue free. Parry. New Jersey. 


WANTED! SALESMEN! 


TO UANVASS FOR THE SALE OF OUR NURSERY STOCK. 


Unequaled facilities. Salary and ex onass 
paid. One of the LanGest Nurseries in the 


Ww. & T. SMITH. 
Geneva, New York. 


Geneva Nurseries, 


SEED WHEAT. 


Send 10 cents for samples of 5 kinds. 
R. G. CRIST, New Seaemens 3 Ind. 


THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
EVAPORATORS. 


83.50, 86.00 AND $10.00. 
Send for ey EASTERN MANU. 
FacT’G Co., 268 8. Fifth St., Phila, 


VAPORATING FRUIT 


Ful on improved }. 
ethods yields, profits, prices —"“Zs 
and : ral statistics, FREE, 


AMERICAN MAN’F’G CO. 


N, WAYNESBORO, PA. 


A Sees by the Chase Nurseries, 
Introducers of Bancocas Raspberry. 

Growers of a = line of Fruits —< Cxmnenensele. A 

ning for Honest tie Men. 

ba —es easily learned. Full inatrustions given. 
dress, R. G. CHASE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEED WHEAT 


CROP OF 1885, READY BY JULY 10TH. 


All the hardy and improved varieties, many that. have 
withstood the past winter almost entirely uninjured, will be 
ready for delivery by July 10th or 15th. Samples with mode of 
culture, sent on receipt of 6 cents in’ ;postage stamps. Address 


SAMUEL WILSON, treks con ree 


Bucks Co., Penna. 
2" FINE ENGRAVING. 


We are prepared to execute 
beautiful cuts of Farming Ma- 
chinery, Implements, uild- 
ings, Views,Live Stock, Poultry 
Houses, Incubators, Fine Por- 
wera) traits, Newspaper Headings, 





























for 
] Advertising Cuts, Labels, Show 
Corte bn Plants, Auto- 
Geek Letters, Maps, &c., &c 
e can reproduce accurately 
and reduce and enlarge any —_ 
print, india ink drawing, c 
or lithographic prints at 
rates. Send t to us ae such work as you require, (no altos 
how far away from us,) we will do the work with careful at- 






agazine Covers," 


AND FERTILIZERS. | 
Removed to 2043 and | 





AUGUST, 1885. 


a == SSS 


The Aspinwall Potato Digwer 





day, clean and 


A machine that will dig five acres 
to work as repre 


convenient for picking. Guarantee 
sented, Send for circular to 
ASPINWALL WF°G CO., Three } Rivers, Mich. 


THE DICK PATENT FEED CUTTER. 


For cutting Hay, Straw, Ensilage,&c. The only cutter that 
will cut and split corn stalks. Cannot be damaged by over- 
feeding. Very durable and strong. Has straight, heavy 
knives; cuts six different lengths. S i in various sizes 
and sold to suit the times. THO: MED 

Gen'l Agent, Willistown Inn E> ‘on Chester Co., Pa. 















REGISTERED JERSEY REDS ~ 


> ages, breeders all prize-winners 
and descendants, unbeaten 13 
annual showin winning in 1884 
pon entire =e hp ptate 
prizes given by the Nationa 
Jersey Red Swine Breeders’ Association (incor- 
rated). Sen ad for FREE illustrated Josey — Histo aps | 
y said Asso.,and prices of choice young ars an 
sOWs in pig, N W for sale by the edt ee & Treasurer, 
CLAR IT, Salem P. ey Ne Ni Also P. 
ROCK EGGS from sock annual prize-winners, 11 yrs., 
$1.00 $1.00 per 18 13; $6.00 per 100. 


— Mf With six glasses for ‘testing ‘six 
cow's milk at same time. Price 
$1.00; Large size, 82.00 ; 
either free by mail. Agents 

Wanted. Circulars on 

full vane tor nome 

WYMAN EDSO 

Union hee 
Broome Co., New ¥ Fo, 


Floating Dairy Thermom Lactom 
Lactoscopes, and Dairy Bupoles 0 ov ma > furnished’ 


HYDRAULIC. RAMS. 
Send for Circular and Price List. y ‘a 
A. GAWTHROP & 8S 
Ww tmingtom, Mel. 
Awarded M and aed at the © Cen- 
tennial tabloid Philadelphia. 


ROOFING SLATE gtitnités 


Black, Strong and Fadeless. ped to all parts 
of the count: late Butter Slabs. ge 
JESSE 8. KIMES, 4S. Broad St., Philaad. 



























SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
ARMERS FRIEND MFC.C° 


“SPLENDID” 
GRAIN DRILLS 


WITH A POWER LIFT. LEVER SHIFTER, 
SEAT, CLUTCH GEAR, &c. 


ving ron FERTILIZERS. 
ONE HORSE WHEAT DRILLS. 


Purchasers should write and mention FARM JOURNAL. 







“OIHO’NOLAVG 








tention. 4 (4) conte postage, Sox oni our new specimen 
(i - ° 
VE, WA WY 
(f~ > 
6 ¢ Q Y, b YA 
4 s 
If 80, be quick and drop a postal 


POWELL’ 


to BROWN CHEMICAL oo, PQ) 
BALTIMORE, sole makers 
and thy WILL SEND YOU, 
FIRST-CLASS 


which you H MAKE 
FERTILIZERS AT HOME, foc LESS THAN Aka tuner usual cost. 









‘PREPARED CHEMI 









































